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|" anybody not a Democrat had predicted at any time during the 

Presidential canvass of last vear that in nine months after Mr. 
Hayes’s inauguration his attempt to reform the civil serviee would 
have become an object of mild scorn to the heathen ; that Conkling, 
Who was so ludicrous an object as a Presidential candidate at the 
Cincinnati Convention, would have triumphed over him in the 
that Conkling and Blaine would 
have openly become reconciled in plain view of the intelligent Chris- 
tian public, and have entered into an alliance in defence of the very 
abuses denounced in the Cincinnati platform ; and that large num- 
bers of Republican papers, headed by the New York 7ribane, would 
have pronounced this a not undesirable state of things for the 
Republican party, and have advised the President to submit to 
it—what would have happened to him? And yet this is just 
what has occurred. Both Conkling and Blaine evidently think 
that the reform fever has blown over, and that they can venture 
out in daylight once more and parade their 


Senate on Custom-house questions ; 


friendship before 


people who only a short year ago found their mutual enmity one of 


the conditions of good government. They labor, however, under 
the usual delusion of malefactors. Whatever influence they may 
have with “ the machine,” they are as powerless as ever with that 
body of voters who made the nomination of either of them at Cin- 
cinnati unsafe, who would surely have defeated either of them had 
he been nominated, and who will still make short work, and at any 
cost, of any political arrangement of which they are leading spirits. 
Their reconciliation, besides being disgusting, is the most unfortu- 
nate thing for the party which has happened since the Belknap ex- 
posure, and we treat the rejection of Messrs. Roosevelt and Prince 
as one of its effects. 


The Gordon-Conkling quarrel in the Senate was about as ill- 
fitted to increase public respect for that body as the Conkling-Blaine 
“make-up,” and was much more ridiculous. It is regrettable mainly 
because a year ago we supposed Mr. Gordon to be a man of sense 
and capacity, and a real politician interested in publie questions, 


and not a mere leader of tide-waiters. Recently he appears to have 


been fascinated by the business of distributing patronage, and to have ! 


been devoting his time and energies to it, and last week had a small 
brawl with Conkling, in which they contradicted each other in a 
threatening manner, and glared at each other and then sat down, 
creating great excitement among the reporters, one of whom an- 
nounced confidently that in the event of a collision Conkling’s ** great 
physical powers” would have given him the advantage. 
the other Senators seem to have been deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of reconciling the two disputants, fearing or pretending to 
fear a duel, and accordingly drew up a paper which recited the facts 
in bar-room English and with bar-room pathos, affirmed that * mu- 
tual understandings” had been arrived at; that language had been 
used on both sides which was “ mutually felt” to be ** unkind and 
offensive ”; that there had been honest misunderstanding of what 
had been innocently said, and so on; that ‘ mutual friends” had 
therefore taken the matter up, and that all remarks on both sides had 
“been mutually and simultaneously withdrawn.” We 
to say this stuff has been spread out in all its naked * mutu- 
ality ” on the Senate journal, and signed by four Senators. Nothing 
so “‘ mutual ” has appeared in print outside the sporting papers for 
a long time. 


are Sorry 


The New York Times has disinterred the report of 
which separated Blaine and Conkling twelve years ago. 
in the House, of which Conkling was then a member, 


the quarrel 
It occurred 


and, as might 


‘The Nation. 


Some of 
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mind was then as much oceupied as He] wt ted 
about some of his offices, and drageed his discontent bet 
House, which irritated Blain bare i \ ( 
them became very “ mutual Blaine imp 1 Conk 
a manager, and aeeused diim of d \ 1) a e Adve 
while serving as Representative; Conkling advised Blaine to keep 
ealm; whereupon Blaine spoke of Conkling’s * supereminent, ovet 
powering, turkey-gobbler strut,” and even of his ‘extra 
under the flattery of Theodore Tilton, and afterward sened him 
toa “satyr.” to * Thersites,” to a ** dung-hill,” ae singed 
a “whining puppy.” That Conkling could have blaekguarded back 
just as effectively there is no doubt, but t s » | 
whelmed him; but they eut each other and hay 
On the appearance of the first serious danger to tl 
ever, the two great statesmen have come together 

Congress adjourned on Saturday for the holidays, ha ras in 
the extra session, done what thev could to { Wel 
fare, but not having exhausted their capacity for mischief On 
Wednesday week the New York Custom-house nominations, 
favorably reported to the Senate, were rejected by a vete of 8b to 
25. Only two Democrats voted with the majority, but those who, in 
sympathy with Mr. Thurman, desired to avoid making a precedent 
that would be awkward under a Democratic Administration, absent 
ed themselves or abstained from voting, and so e the game into 


vo Massachusetts Senators 


the hands of Conkling. The t LUSset t heeded the 
public sentiment of that State by voting to contirm Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Prince, while, on the other hand, Judge Day 


The refusal of the Admin- 


svoted to reject, on 


civil-service reform principles of course. 


istration to give a categorical reply to a demand for its reaso 
making the change was dexterously made use of by the great man 
who wields the patronage of this State. The debate on the M 
thews silver resolution was not concluded, and tl 

gether with the Silver Bill, was postponed till \ mth. Mi 
Allison has proposed to amend the latter by adding a seetion pro- 
viding for an international conference on bi-metallism. On Friday, 
in executive session, there was an interchange of courtesies between 
Senators Gordon and Conkling, whieh threatened a collision of some 
sort; but Mr. Hamlin busied himself as a pea < d got 2 
mutual retraction formally * spread upon the utes” on the last 
day of the session. Senator Butler introduced on his own behalf a 
resolution of enquiry coneerning | Heged attempt to bribe or 
therwise control Patterson, such as Mr. Edmunds ought to have 
welcomed. Objection being made to its nediate consideration, 


In the House the chief event was the seating of Pat 


terson, one of the Colorado contestants and a Democrat, by a vote 
of Litto TO. 7 e Was rregulat in the election of his Re- 
publican rival due to contlicting statutes ; and Gen. Cox’s solution, 
to or \ v clectie Wils SO festly s lmost to prevail. 
Sut the Democrats remembered the old rule, ** When vou're in doubt, 
take the triek,” and voted accordingly. Both Houses agreed upon 
the Deticien i the Paris Exposition Bills 

here was. according to the various reports of the proceedings in 
executive session, not much pretence on Mr. Conkling’s part of any 
desire for ** reform.” nor did he rely much on the merits of the pres- 
ent holders of the office 1 opposing the nominations of Messrs. 


Roosevelt and Prince. He won his victory mainly by representing 
the nominations as an attack on “the courtesy of the Senate” and 
as an attempt to degrade him personally, and 

His getting up a Com- 
Blaine on it 


to this he probably 
owed the Democratic support he received. 
Atlairs 
support to the story which i 


! 


circies, al 


and putt s, perhaps, 
just now industriously 


nd which we believe 


mittee on Mexican 


ng 


intended to give 
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I} ed | t there is a hellish plet on the part 
~ lL ¢ to Mexico and bring in a 
or or veral millions; that Mr. Evarts 
Mb expects to be made President through 
therefore y stirring up a war in aid of it on the frentier. 
| rious enterprise Blaine and Conkling, like good patriots 
to frustrate by *muteally and simultaneously ” keeping 
onthe frontier and the other on the custom-houses of our 

I count! 


of Texas 
f that there had been fighting all the day 


tween a detachment of State troops, who were aiding the civil 


ent on Saturday a despatch to the 


before 


ithorities, and * citizens of Mexico in connection with citizens of 
El Paso County, Texas, of Mexiean birth,” and asking for United 
States troops to “repel this invasion of our territory.” Troops 
were aceording] ordered to the scene of action from vari- 
ous posts, and it is Loped their arrival will allay the distur- 
bance. The army is under orders which forbid it crossing the 
border, except in case of extreme emergency; the Texas troops, 


which represent the only party really anxious for war, are under 
orders not to cross at all, and the El Paso troubles, moreover, have 
nothing to do with the border question on the lower Rio Grande, 
but have grown out of a local quarrel over some salt-mines. These 
common property from the settle- 
Some twenty-five years ago, however, they 


appear to have been treated as 
ment of the 
were taken up by a company under the State or United States laws, 
which tried to collect tolls on the salt taken out, but without sue- 
eess. The attempt has now been renewed, and has led to a riot. 
Phe leader of the onposition to the collection of these dues appears 
to have been a man named Cordova, and the leader on the other 
ide an attorney employed to collect the salt tolls, Howard by name. 
\ short time ago Howard met Cordova “ in a store ” and killed him, 
As we 


country. 


the murder, as usual in such cases, creating “some feeling.” 
go to press the news is that the Texans surrendered on the 17th, 
the Federal troops not having yet come up, and Howard and two 
were shot in cold blood. 


others 

Under ordinary circumstances, as nobody professes to desire war 
with Mexico, and there is no large class of people who have a direct 
interest in annexation, it would seem as if there could be no eause 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that there is 
Considerable bodies of troops 


for uneasiness. 
reason enough for plenty of vigilance. 

re being forwarded to the border on both sides, and in Texas there 
is a force of militia, made up of adventurers and “ ex-rebels,” men 
with everything to gain and nothing to lose, who are eager to 
bring on some irreparable breach between the two countries. Both 
Houses of Congress have committees at work investigating our re- 
lations with Mexico, and it is probably safe to expect at least an atti- 
tude of watchful criticism towards the Government from the Senate 
Committee of which Mr. Conkling is chairman. General Sherman 
tified before this committee that he considered there was 
little probability of collisions occurring, and further vouched for the 
good intentions of Diaz. The Herald published lately an interview 
at San Antonio with Sehor Ornels, who represents the Diaz Govern- 
ment there. He has supplanted Sehor Morales, a Lerdist, is a 
physician by profession, was one of the Centennial Commissioners, 
and in case of the recognition of the Diaz Government would be 
eonsul at San Antonio. He declares that it is the earnest desire of 
Diaz to cultivate friendly relations with this country, and to ne- 
gotiate a liberal commercial treaty ; @at the troops sent to the Rio 
Grande are not sent as a menace, but to enforce the laws. It ap- 
pears, too, frem the pronunciamiento of Amador, the Lerdist chief- 
t the revolutionary party rely chiefly on the Mexican dis- 
trust of the supposed American proclivities of Diaz. 


has te 


tain, that 


The ‘‘silver-men ” of Chicago held a large meeting-on the 13th, 
in that city, at which they passed a string of resolutions declaring 
the demonetization of silver a grave and radical measure, which 
‘full, thorough, 


ied through withou 





of a machine on their own side—i.e., the custom-house. 


ation. [Number 651 


is 


and exhaustive discussion of its merits before the people,” and 
alleging that it ‘*was precipitated upon the country without one 
word of discussion either in Congress or out"; that ‘they have the 
best reasons for believing that the demonetization of the silver dol- 
lar was accomplished through concealment, deception, and fraud” ; 
value of 


Government bonds, and correspondingly inerease the public bur- 


that ‘sone obvious purpose” of it * was to increase the 


dens ”; that the President’s opinions on the silver question are the 
‘result of the bad counsels of his constitutional advisers,” and that 
the Government cannot waive its option to pay its debts in gold or 
silver, and restrict itself to paying in gold only ; that “ legislating 
out of existence the silver coinage of the country, as legal tender, 
and at the same time depressing the value of one of its most im- 
portant products in the markets of the world,” calls for “ unmeasured 
denunciation.” The eoneluding resolutions containing the threats 
are incoherent and almost crazy. 


The mecting was important as showing the great difliculty of 
the silver movement. When so many men in a large community 
ean be got together to give their solemn public adhesion to so many 
falsehoods as to matters of fact, so many id and reckless acecusa- 
tions and insinuations, and so many naked avowals of dishonest 
intent, it shows, as we long ago pointed out, that it is a movement 
not to be ignored or despised, and is probably the forerunner of 
other schemes of raseality and fraud, and is perhaps only the begin- 
ning of a serious open attack on the publie eredit. The protest 
against “depressing the value of one of the most important pro- 
ducts in the markets of the world” contains a curious indication of 
the real origin and aim of the agitation. In another passage, 
which demands that “ justice be done to both [debtors and credi- 
tors] by restoring the old time-honored standard measures of value,” 
and predicts that “ the burdens of Government will then rest lightly 
upon the shoulders of a prosperous people,” there is a touch 
of coarse, knavish humor. The author, of course, knew that the 
burdens would rest still more lightly ‘‘ on the shoulders of a pros- 
perous people ” if, instead of sealing the debt ten per cent., as they 
now propose, they scaled it fifty per cent., like his brother rogues 


over in Tennessee. 


The election in Boston last week resulted in the complete tri- 
umph of the Citizens’ party, which elected its candidate for mayor, 
and a full aldermanic ticket. Mr. Henry L. Pierce will undoubt- 
edly make a good mayor, and the aldermen, though not a board 
of sages, will probably act in a non-partisan spirit on nomi- 
nations. The struggle in Boston this year was between the 
Democrats, who were determined to get complete control of all 
branches of the city government, and the Republicans and Inde- 
pendents, who were determined to prevent the establishment of a 
local ‘machine ” very like Tammany Hall. We regret to see that 
in order to secure this result they were forced to call in the aid 
If we may 
believe the Democratie papers, the civil-service order was found not 
to interfere with a great deal of “legitimate political activity ” on 
the part of the “boys,” who “ peddled Republican tickets” at a 
great rate. It is evident by the small majority of Mr. Pierce, if 
there were not plenty of other evidences besides, that Boston elec- 
tions must in future be decided to a great extent by a fight between 
the two “machines,” but the New England capital is fortunate in 
possessing a real independent body of citizens who are still able to 
inake one or other machine work in the interest of good government. 


Early in the week it became known that a vote on the Silver 
Bill would not be taken in the Senate before adjournment over the 
holidays, and the price of gold fell from 1033 to 1023, while at the 


' same time the price of United States bonds in London advanced. 


At the Stock Exchange the good effect of this temporary check to 
the silver movement was more than neutralized by the distrust re- 
sulting from the official exposure of the condition of the National 
Trust Company, the stoppage of payment by the Newark Savings 
Institution, the closing-up of the Oriental Savings-Bank of this 
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city, bank troubles in Chicago, and about the usual number (at this 
season of the year) of mercantile suspensions. It appears that the 
Neutional Trust Company, notwithstanding the positive declarations 
of the officers that the coneern was 
contrary were stock-jobbing inventions, has been mismanaged in a 


hiki A 4 


sound, and that rumors to the 


Way that has Jmpaired the capital by $700,000 


the capital having 
been $1,000,000. 


The Newark Savings Institution had deposits in 
excess of $10,000,000, and was in all respects a leading institution. 
flow much this bank will pay is a question. 
the depositors 


Pal 8) per cent. 


The estimates are that 

Will get not less than 50 per cent. and not more than 
The Oriental Savings-Bank was a small concern—one 
of the relies of Tweed's time, when special charters were easily ob- 
tained. The fall of Plevna has had comparatively little effect on 
the financial or trade markets, as they hardly know whether to con- 
strue it as meaning peace or an extension of the war. The gold 
value of a United States legal-tender note for one dollar ranged 
during the week between 80.9673 and 80.9744. Silver in London 
fell to 533d. per oz., and the bullion in a 4124-grain silver dollar 
would at one time have had a gold value of 80.899], although at 
the close of the week the gold value would have been 80.9029. 

The * poison” was finally extracted from Marshal MaeMahon’s 
mind on Friday last, when he allowed M. Dufaure to form a minis- 
try from the Left Centre, and broke, according to some accounts 
with anger, with his late advisers, and declared he would never see 
the Due de Broglie and his colleagues again, on learning that they 
had been putting him up to illegal courses. The new ministers are 
mostly men well known in publie life. Dufaure is President of the 
Council; Mareére, Minister of the Interior; Waddington, of Foreign 
Affairs; General Borel, of War; Bardoux, of Public Instruction: 
Pothuau of Marine; Léon Say, of Finance; Teisserene de Bort, of 
Commerce ; and De Freycinet, of Public Works. Only two of them, 
General Borel and M. Bardoux, have not been in office before. The 
Ministry appears to give great satisfaction to all parties except the 
extreme Bonapartists and Legitimists. It was introduced to the 
Assembly by a message, which perhaps, considering everything, has 
had few parallels as an illustration of weakness and ineapacity. It 
is a complete surrender of all positions held by the Marshal since the 
16th of May, and an acceptance of the parliamentary theory which 
might almost be called abject. 


Ile says that the elections have reaffirmed the confidence of the 
country in republican institutions: that he has selected a Ministry 
from both Chambers of men resolved to defend and maintain them ; 
that the crisis through which the country has been passing must 
come to an end and not be renewed; that the result of a general 
election is a decision by the court of last resort, and that he con- 
forms himself to it; that under the Constitution ministers are re- 
sponsible, not he; and that the principles of the Constitution are 
those of his Government. The Assembly then, on the demand of 
the Ministry, voted the four direct taxes and a credit to cover two 
menths’ expenses, and all except “ the friends of moral order” 
happy and hopeful once more. The only danger now is that the 
Marshal may be again led astray before the close of his term. The 
uncertain element in the problem seems to be Madame Mac Mahon. 
There is a curious story in the correspondence of the Londen Times 
of the Marshal’s listening in great agitation to a long and frank expo- 
sition of sound constitutional doctrine from M. de Lesseps, and then 
saying with great earnestness, ‘* You must tell all this to my wife.” 


seem 


It now turns out that Osman Pasha did not surrender fifty or 
sixty thousand men, as the first reports made it appear, but less 
than thirty thousand, including the victims of the last fight, the 
number of whom, owing to the Turks being soon overwhelmed 
from every quarter, and yet continuing to struggle for five hours, was 
excessively large. To heighten the éclat of the vietory, and probably 
also out of sincere admiration, the Czar, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the Prince of Rumania, Skobeleff, and others among the victors, 
lavished marks of distinction on the captive Pasha 


Ignorant of his : « 


- ‘(>= = 
ation. ye 
surrender, Suleiman Pasha, on the morning fellowing it, December 
11, ordered another attack on the Tzesarevitelr’s for t M : 
his men fought with wonted bravery, bat wer rain repulsed, and 
recrossed the Lom at Krasna. Suleiman shortly after, the fall of 
Plevna having rendered the continuation of aggress wartar ! 
his part equally useless and perilous, evacuated the lately-captured 
Elena; the Russians reoceupied it, and on December Lo 4 

ward to Bebrova, southeast of it. Against the forees for 

manded by Mehemet Ali Pasha, and now by Ahmed Evyub, t! ps 
of Gen. Kriidener was despatched by the Orhanie road sor 

after Osman’s surrender. Cannonading was going on on the ith 
between Ahmed Eyub’s troops and the Russians, near Komartzi. A 
few days later a Russian column attempting to penetrate the Balkans 


between Komartzi and Sophia appeared at 
driven back. 


Pashkesen, but was 
Snow falling heavily, the passes in the mountains 
On the 17th, Czar Alexander art Lat 
Bucharest, en route for his eapital 


were becoming impassable. 


As soon as the shadow of the dreaded Osman Pasha‘s army € 
appeared from the horizon, Prince Milan of Servia openly joined 
the coalition of Russia, Rumania, and Montenegro against ‘Turkey 

ordered to cross the frontier; Milan himeselt 
left for Alexinatz, a place in southeastern Servia, the en 
which were the scene of bloody and disastrous combats at the close 
of the war of 1876. 


The troops were 


The Morava division of the Servian army, undet 
Leshyanin, crossed the frontier between*that tor ra 
Turkish city of Nissa or Nish, and, according to a Belgrade despate! 
oceupied with artillery the heights of Topolnitza and Setehanit 
commanding Fort Mramor, near Nissa. Turkish troops, placed un 
der the command of Mehemet Ali Pasha, had been colleeting in 
the vicinity of the latter place and of Pirot, between it and Sophia 
The Timok division of the Servians, under Horvatoviteh, occupied 
Adlie, west of Widdin. The movements of the Montenegrins continu 
to be unimportant, and the Greek Government has resolved to adhert 


al 


n ind t 


‘ 
ehil 


to its peace policy; but an insurrectionary movement is reported to 
have broken out in Crete. In Armenia the Russians seem to be resum 
ing the offensive against Erzerum, threatening 


ning to cut its commu a- 


tions with Trebizond, and to attack it from the north. 


The news from Plevna was received at Constantinople with Mo- 
hammedan calm and composure. On the 13th the Turkish Parliament 
was reopened. <All the dignitari 


The Sultan’s speech from the th 


s and foreign ambassadors were 
present. rone was dignified in tone, 
but too lavish of promises of liberal reform, considering that all 


promises and innovations of that kind, made since the 


tionary outbreaks of 1875, are considered as extorted from the 
Porte by fear of Christian arms. The resolution of the Gove 

ment to avail itself of the military serviee of non-Moslems was an 
nounced. The Chamber of Deputies elected a Christian President 


A diplomatic cireular was addressed by the Government to the 
nataries of the treaty of 1871, in which it announced its readiness to 


negotiate for peace, deprecating the evils of 
I 


an unprovoked war, 
solemnly reiterating its determination to uphold and enlarge free- 
dom and equality within its dominions, appealing to the justice of 
the neutral powers, and declaring its readiness, in case of failure to 


. £ 


obtain an honorable peace, to sacrifice all for the independence and 


integrity of the country. The answers to this pacitiec overture, as 
vaguely reported, conjectured, or foreshadowed in a multitude of 
communications—semi-official, ofticious, and otherwise-—are, or will 
be, of a varied character. If we those communica- 
tions, Italy and France are inclined to offer their friendly services ; 
Germany, rather the contrary; Austria, timid; and England seri 
ously trying to come toa resolution which shall be tirm and effective. 
The British Parliament has been summoned to meet on January 17, 
instead of in February, as usual—an announcement received with 
alarm by the friends of neutrality. The generally unfavorable re- 
which the cireular has met with, has led the Porte to 
explain that it meant it was ready to treat on the basis of the re- 
ommendations of the Conference. 


may judge by 


ception 
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ICE ISSUE IN THE SENATE. 


among them. 


Not that President Hayes represents civil-service reform of any 


istent and healthy type. On the contrary, his failure to conform 
conduct to his professions has alone made the victory of Conk- 
possible. And it is this shortcoming that has caused the country 
take so languid an interest in the confirmation of Messrs. Roosevelt 
i Prinee. One of the first appointments made by the President, 


net the very first, was that of ex-Secretary Morrill to be collector 
toms at Portland, not on account of his business qualifications, 
s poor and out of office and advanced in years. 





work and must be taken care of, Was appointed Commissioner to Re- 


Union Pacitie Railroad were reappointed Government Directors of 
Then the President's private secretary was appoint- 
Consul-General at) Frankfort-on-the-Main; the Presideney, in 
riicular instanee, being treated in the way that Genera, 
Then Mr, 


company. 


rded it—as a personal perquisite. 


ughton was mi Minister to Russia, apparently as a reward for 
ervices In go down to Louisiana to shield the Returning 
rd and in arguing before the Electoral Commission, and for his 
to Judge Blac article reviewing the aetion of the Commis- 
(ll these things, however, although violations of the spirit of 
l-serviee reform, were of trifling consequence as compared with 
e tru etions which came before the publie in quick suecession, 


of the English Mission to the Pennsylvania delegation 
he offer of the German Mission to the Tilinois delega- 
nel the nemination of Mr. Sanford as Minister to Belgium. 
re every one in flagrant violation of civil-service re- 
expounded by the President himself, and all of them had 
one immediately. Worst of all, they made the Administra- 
ridiculous, depriving it of dignity, and thus made it pos- 


{ the Senate to reject its nominations afterwards without 


popular re tment. There are grounds for believing that 
President knew nothing about the bargain with the Pennsyl- 
d Hlinois delegations until the mischief was done, and that 


consented to send in the name of Sanford only after much 


» the State Department However this may be, no- 

ponsible therefor will be able to appear before the publie as 

Phe reappointment of Filley; an old and hardened politieal intri- 
hose commission had actually expired, as postmaster at St. 

. to have been very much in the old fashion. The coquet- 
too, th Wells and Anderson of the Louisiana Returning Board 
of the New Orleans Custom-house appointments was 
reputable, while the retention of Babeoek in nominal 

at Baltimore, but reallyat Washington among his “ pals’ 

District Ring, | wen and is a scandal of the first magni- 


Nation. 


( ij | 
is Of Messrs. Roose 
1 t that has 
tl Sou t it 
\ or in the countr 
( ecepted the last of the 
otlics end of civil-serviee re 
| ( ked to the men outside 
We told vou so,” and some have even been moved to hilarit 
heen chilled, however, by the penumbra 
hile inspeetors and 
Mi. Conkling | triumphed and has 
ory, t ntal reservation that neither 
( li t phant or glorious three years 
Democrats | very nearly acquired control of 
heir complete control can hardly be deferred more 
eiohtes enths longer. Yet, while clutching at very straws 
keep themselves above water, the Republican Senators have 
nly bidden all friends of civil-service reform to depart from 


not civil-service reform. Then Mr. Boutwell, who had never | 
dor greatly studied law, but who was likewise out of 


e the Statutes of the United States. Then the former tools of the | 
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tude. This is not the only sign which exists of a private under- 
standing with the ex-President for the perpetuation of abuses which 
ought to have been eradicated long age. Much animadversion 


has been caused by the treatment of the Baltimore Colleectorship 


il of the Brooklyn post-oftice, and justly so in the first in- 
stance at least, which has never been shown to be anything but a 
wretched 
There ean be no doubt that the appointment of Wim. Henry Smith 
as the 
civil-service reform, as were also the appointments of Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Prince in New York; but the removal of Mr. Arthur was 
accompanied by the offer to him of the Paris consulate, in order to 
make it easy and comfortable jor lim to get out of the Colleetorship 

another bargain unworthy of the President and in total derogation 
of the principles of civil-service reform; for if Mr. Arthur has done 
or omitted things which render him unfit for the one place, he 
certainly ought not to be appointed to the other. Moreover, the 
strongest reasons offered for Mr. Arthur’s removal apply with equal 
force to the case of Mr. Simmons of Boston, and there is no talk 
of disturbing him. It was, again, a weakness to allow Mr. Cornell 
to retain the Surveyorship after he had = ostentatiously detied 
the President’s order to oftice-holders. The “flank movement” 
by which he was to be gradually pushed out of office instead 
of being promptly ejected has come to the end we predicted 
for it in September last, when we stated that it would not, in 
our opinion, contribute to a “ thorough, radical, and complete ” 
reform of the civil service. In short, there has been too much 
ground for the sareasm of the HHerald’s Washington correspondent, 
that the President wants everybody to be a civil-service reformer 
except himself. 

The unhappy consequence of this series of inconsistencies and 
makeshifts has been to defeat civil-service reform in the place where 
it was most needed, and probably to postpone its adoption gene- 
rally till stronger hands shall take hold of it. No man can write 
letters of acceptance and inaugural addresses on this subject more 
pointedly than Mr. Hayes. If he could say to the country, 
“T have not made one appointment, I have not done one 
act, inconsistent with those words,” the Senate would have no 
more dared to reject the nominations of Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Prince than they would dare to establish an order of nobility or 
create a state church. The removal of Arthur and Cornell was a 
proper and wise proceeding—it ought to have been made long 
before it was—but the President himself had furnished the only 
arguments Mr. Conkling needed to secure their rejection, and yet 
retain for himself as much standing and repute as he had before. 
The Senate had no objection to Messrs. Roosevelt and Prince as in- 
dividuals, but would have confirmed them with alacrity if Arthur and 
Cornell had been removed, and they had been appointed at the in- 
stance of Mr. Conkling or Mr. Anybody who happened to be Senator 
from New York. The struggle between the President to recover his 
just prerogative and the Senators to retain the Federal offices for 
their own private aggrandizement, was sure to come, and the victory 
would not have been for a moment doubtful if the President could 
have shown that his own hands were clean. Failing this, he could 
rely upon nothing better than Democratic support for his nomina- 
tions; and since there will always be a few dullards in every caucus, 


political manwuvre, ostensibly for the sake of * the party.” 


this was practically no support at all. The Democrats made a mis- 
take, in a party point.of view, in not confirming the nominations, as 
they had the power to do, but we are not sure that civil-service 
reform would have gained anything from such a victory. 

It remains to enquire whether the public sentiment which so cor- 
dially greeted the President upon his first induction into office, and 
Which so unmistakably supported his declared intention to reform 
the civil service, is dead ; whether the triumph of the old clique in 
the Senate and the vacillation of the President himself have dis- 
couraged that portion of the Republican party which gave so power- 
ful a support to Mr. Bristow at Cincinnati, and without which Mr. 
Hayes could have been neither nominated nor elected. We have 


no doubt that this element of the party is as numerous, as vigilant, 


Collector of Customs at Chicago was really in the interest of 
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as intelligent now as it ever was, and we have no doubt that it is 


correctly represented by the New York Times, whose editerial arti 


eles on the rejection of Messrs. Roosevelt and Prinee have gone to 
the pith of the matter with uncommon directness and independence. 
The Zimes is correct also in saving that the present condition of 
things at Washington cannot be prolonged four vears. The Ad 


ministration must be all one thing or all the other. It must fall 
back into the old medes and resign itself to the machine, or it must 
begin de novo. We will not say that the Cabinet must be changed, 
but it must cease to be incongruous with itself and with its declared 
principles 
nay, two. 
has brought personal purity into publie administration at Washing- 
ton. These are no commen blessings, and they make us all the 
more regretful that while doing two things which he never promised 
in any intelligible manner to do, he should have failed through his 


Mr. Haves has rendered the country one great service 
He has broken up military satrapy in the South, and he 


own lack of decision to accomplish the only reform which he dis- 
tinctly engaged to carry out. 


WHY THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER DID NOT 
ATTRACT POPULAR ATTENTION, 

argument that the act demonetizing silver was passed “ sur- 

reptitiously ” and by * concealment ” and fraud, in the interest of 
speculators, is probably that which has produced most effect at the 
West in securing support for “ the silver movement.” That. dis- 
honesty——that is, the desire to secure a discount on existing debts —is 
at the bottom of it we have no sort of doubt; but then it has secured 
a large number of adherents who are not dishonest, but simply 
deceived, through what it is no exaggeration to call the shameful 
conduct of a large portion of the Western newspapers. They are 
deceived not simply with regard to economical laws—for with re- 
gard to these deception is easy —but with regard to facts of recent 
history, which are as provable as the proceedings at any session of 
Congress—as provable, for instance, as the existence and present 
status of the Bland Silver Bill itself. Two weeks ago we gave an 
account of the whole process by whieh silver was demonetized. We 
showed that the measure went before two Congresses, Was examined 
and re-examined with care by two committees, and was before the 
public for three years, and was fully debated ; that, in short, all the 
means by which a knowledge of the character of any act of Congress 
i broad was resorted to ; 


is spread a nay, more than this, that it re- 


ceived, as far as the promoters of the bill could accomplish it, far 
more than the usual amount of promulgation. This completely dis- 
coneealment, or 
To this, 
too, the makers of the charge have no reply, except that the mea- 
sures taken to secure publicity did not produce the usual effeets : or 
the reports and 


poses of the charge of surreptitiousness,” or 


fraud; it not only disposes of it but makes it ridiculous. 


, that the examination in committee, 


of the bill did not attraet popular at- 


in other words 
debates, and long pendency 
tention. They say there must have been fraud in the matter be- 
cause few people knew what was going on, and ask you, as a sort of 
knock-down argument, whether you knew until 1875 that silver had 
If vou did not, if you gave the subjecs 
Congressional debates, the 


been demonetized in 1273 ? 
no attention and did not read the 
debaters, they urge, must have been engaged in a game of fraud. 
This argument has been deliberately used by both the Chicago 7rih- 
une and Cineinnati Commercial within the past week ; and, in fact. 
has been, ever since the facts of demonetization were fully brought 
out, their principal if not only argument. Its absurdity becomes mor 
apparent if we apply it to Congressional legislation in general 
To how much of it does anybody pay attention except the lawyers 
and editors? When it is in the least degree concerned with scientific 
matters who of any calling pays attention to it except specialists? 
But is all legislation which is only known to specialists, er which 
possesses no popular interest, therefore fraudulent or passed with 
evil design? Have silver men nosense of humor? 

But the concealment argument is used for two purposes. One 
is t> produce the belief that the promoters of the demonetization 


o--— 


ation. svar 


were cuiltyv of f . other is to pro 
people had kno vhat was being done th , 
Uni wep Cow 
‘ Ii 
borit ly P t > 
vented it?) Sil vias th t ‘ 
Dr. Linderman, of the Mint, in his late litt *M 
Legal Tender, deseribes thr tuation of 1 [n73 
follows: 
“The relative valuation « 1 l 
age as established in U7! -« 
changed to 1 to 15 845,, sav one to sixter 
the weizht and fineness of the wold coi i 
vears before this chang: Wiis ! 
market than in the nominal legal-te r : 
coins; the gold coins, therefore, 
silver coins, and were largely melted or « 
of standard the silver coins wer 
legal tender or nominal valu 
from cireulation. ‘Po meet this t a 
reduced the weight of silver coin, ex 
to retain them in cireulation. The do 
nominally continued, silver being represent 
The dollar piece, however, was not coined © 
considerable extent on account of | | 
than nominal or tale value. The declaration ( 
1733, that the gold dollar was to be thereatt 
the omission of the silver dollar from the « to 
the provisions of that act, placed the United > 
gold standard. The silver dollar had already be 
fact; the law of 1873 mi rely conformed to 1 Thee r 
tion Was a continuation and consummation of Ul hich t 
in 1234 and 2853, which nad for their object t! we of gold as tl 
principal money of coin payments in this ecunt Th respeet to 
this last Jegislation, it may be said that at the time it teek p 
and for some time previously, the weight of opinion in) Europe 
America Was against the practicabiity of maintai double st 
dard on any basis which might be seleeted, and was in taver « 


gold standard. This important feature of the Coina \et of IS78 
had been agreed upon by Congress before it beeame ay ent t 








a serious decline in the value of silver was Ii] ) 
consequence of the change fre thr to il 
the German Empire: and this change in re ( 


influence in determining the questior 
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\ tended fi is forgetfulness of the fact 
{ funetion of 1 to measure value, that lead 
P \\ ly the ecoinag Then 1 thing 
l relation to most other cor 
Nine ot nts its most essential feature 
i tl th fo other reason, that 
, , ! { money Any leg tor 
t eith of thre is likely to vary much in 
| rit if Lise It is no more a 
han %-rule or a quart pot. There 
! ludieren any one’s loving a foot-rule 
Ish ( juart pot because there had been a hole 
‘ i th and vet the Western people have been 
‘ this in growing sentimental over silver. 
| e duty of all governments and of all honest men towards 
e ecurrency of a country is to see that it be as stable as the laws of 


trie WilE permit, and that it 


always be composed of or be econver- 


tible j the most stable material Known. All attacks on its 
tabilit hether they consist in adulteration or artificial increase, 
or unnecessary resort to a cheaper or dearer material, are simply 
fraudulent and promotive of fraud, and tend to sap both publie and 
private morality. Se, also, it may be said that any man who under 
a popular government endeavors to destroy the popular regard for 
i ble standard of value, or to confuse the popular perceptions 


about it, or to persuade the publie that it is a thing which may be 


tuimpered with or changed to s 


lit the convenience of this or of that 
been once tampered with or adul- 


ient reason for doing the same thing 


again, is at best a dangerous charlatan. This is a strong expression, 
but the times seem to call for plain speech. And the same epithet 
! fithy be applied to any man who tries to persuade the people 
that the standard of value is a matter of sentiment, and may 
properly be moditied in obedience to the demands of passion or 
eaprice or affection. If there be one thing in the machinery of a 


state which lies under the guardianship of pure Justice, it is this. 


If measures and weights are not just, they are nothing. If they can 
be changed without the consent of both parties to a contract, they 
puss into the category of implements of erime, and rank with the 
Dural jin? “and wedge, and false keys. 


RUSSIAN VIEWS OF A SETTLEMENT. 
Loxpox, December 4, 1877. 
prevail here that the war is coming to an end. 
. Servia, Rumania, Montenegro, and Greece, are 


flitting about the sick man’s bed, and waiting for the signal to fall upon 
his remains. The larger beasts of prey, represented by Italy, Austria, 
G ! nd England, are also moving about uneasily in their cages. 
They must all have tLeir pickings, or they will fall out among themselves. 
on sso much occupied with her own affairs that she is keeping out 
of i] hreatened disturbance over the pieces. But she has her eye on 
her neighbors, and has no intention of being left out in the cold. Every 
ay brings fresh rumors as to the terms of peace, and as to who will and 
ho will not be among the peacemakers. To-day the impression seems to 
Russia and Turkey will settle their own affairs by themselves, and 
Germany will support the settlement. To-morrow we may hear that 
uropean powers Will be invited to take part in the arrangement. 

may be that England is to be left out, isolated from the 

) congress, hostile to Russia and alienated from Turkey; and this 
to be not improbable. Our councils are still divided, 

hint of a policy which the Government have given is that 

brit interests ” are alone to guide us, A more impotent view of the 

; y of eat nation could hardly be put forward. But so far that is 
a at we have got. Lord Beaconsfield, it is alleged, meets Count 
S Brighten, and tells him that the Russian entrance into 
Adrianople will be tl rnal fora general rising in England ; that she 
\ O00 once to Constantin ple, and fight two, or 
.eaumpaigns with Russia before they return, ‘And when 

in amazement where the 300,000 troops are 

he isinformed that both England and India are to be denuded 


fi to the volunteers, the other to the native regiments. And 





ation. 
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this strange canard has scarcely got fledged before Lord Derby meets a 


deputation of nobodies and makes them aspeech on the Eastern Question: 
} yf 





ind the upshot of that speech is that Russia and the two Emperors may 
tke pretty nearly any terms they like and England will not interfere 
Mr. ( the Ilome S ti then comes on the field and tells an as- 
semblage of Tories that the recent Russian successes made no difference 
tothe policy of the Government. He reiterates what he said eight 
months ago, that England will not interfere if her interests are not as- 


sailed, and these interests he points out to be Constantinople and the Suez 
) 
i] 


Can: Whatare we to make of these contradictory assurances of cur 


Cabinet Ministers ? We must, I think. look beyond them and see what 
Russia on the one hand and this country on the other say and think on 
the matter. 


It is pretty clear that the roverning classes in Russia are eager for 


peace, and are engaged in tossing up straws and putting out feelers, with 
the view of trying to ascertain what Europe, and especially what Eng- 
land, will stand in the way of terms, Last week we had the pilot-balloon 
of Prince Vassiitchikoff sent up in the Severny Vestnik and translated in 
the Times of November 23 by Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, the capable corre- 
pondent at St. Petersburg. Prince Vassiltchikoff is described as being a 
man well known in Russia. “ By his education, his social position, and 
his unquestionable ability he might easily have obtained a high place in 
the official hierarchy. . . . Heis the author of two large works, one 
on ‘Self-Government’ and the other on ‘ Landed Property,’ and he is 
universally respected for his uprightness and other good qualities. 2. . 
He regards the Eastern Question not from the ecclesiastical or philosophi- 
And what is the ballon d’e:- 
sai of this Russian prince who regards the Eastern Question from a po- 
Put shortly, it is something of this kind: We 
cannot annex any territory in Europe, but we have committed ourselves 
to nothing with regard either to the Black Sea or to Asia. 

mand the Balkan Peninsula. We cannot co that by land, therefore we 
must have the undivided command of the Biack Sea. To secure this, we 
must get possess ion of the Turkish fleet, built in England and provided 
We must further round our frontier in 


eal, but from the political, point of view.” 
litical point of view ? 


We must com- 


with the newest improvements. 
Asiatic Turkey, and must secure freedom of navigation and the opening 
of the Straits; and though we must bear the heavy losses incurred in the 
war, we should hope to redeem them by incressed animation of our eco- 
nomie life on the whole coast of the Black Sea and inthe basins of the 
Don and the Dnieper. “Our 
principal, and probably irreconcilable, opponent will be England. . .. 
We must weigh the consequences of the hostility of the British Empire, 
with its powerful armadas and countless financial resources,” and so on, 


Austria and Germany will not object. 


if 
. 


The Russians, however, it appears, are not satisfied with such meagre de- 
They will not listen to the free passage of the Darda- 
What they demand is 
the free passage for themselves and the rigorous exclusion of all other 


mands as these. 
nelles, in the Europeen aceeptation of the term. 
nations, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘the joint dominion of the Straits 
by ‘Turkey and Russia,” Turkey having ceded her fleet to Russia! ‘* The 
right of free passage granted to all nations,” it appears, ‘* would be a 
gross infraction of Russian interests, The navies of those Powers which 
have no possessions on the Black Sea coast have no reason to pass through 
the Straits except for purposes of attack and invasion. Ina word, the 
right of exit from the Black Seais for Russia the right of exit from an inner 
court to the free air of heaven, while the right of entrance granted to foreign 
nations would be the right to enter ourinner court for the purpose of at- 
tack and robbery.” 

« That is pretty fair for a beginning. But the Govremenoi Isvesti, 
a Moscow journal, over-trumps any mild suggestion like the above. 
‘for Russia to possess the Turkish 
Turkey must not 
right of keepint a fleet in a sca which must be ours, nor the 
power of sending a fleet into that sea... . If the Black Sea must be 
The country abuiting on the 
. . and ne war-vessel must approach this terri- 
Russia must have the right of occupying the capital when 
any armed vessel approaches the Dardanelles, as well as the right of pro- 


**It is necessary,” says that journal, 
flect, and the Black Sea must be exclusively hers. 


have the 


Russian, the Straits also must be Russian. 
Straits must be ours, . 


tOry. . -« 


hibiting the entrance of any foreign (armed) vessel into the Losphorus, 
We must have the right of sending our ships of war into the Mediterranean. 
. . . If Mesopotamia be divided between Turkey, Russia, and Persia, 
so that Turkey shall be isolated from the Persian Gulf, it will be a 
second loss of the United States of America to England. 
of Mesopotamia by Russia will kill the worm England, which destroys 
Russia could possess in the East.” Ido net know 


The possession 


' the communication 
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the value of the Govremenot Isvest:, nor can I appreciate its influence on 
Continental politics. 


=x 


But it cannot, I think, be classed among those 
We have still 
out—this time by the Golos—which is influential. 


journals of Russia which are friendly towards England. 
another feeler sent 
The Golos straw is of less gigantic proportions than those of the other 
ariicles quoted. As interpreted by the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times, it suggests first the independence of Rumania and Servia, 


the 


and 


territorial enlargement of Seeond, an autonomic 


Montenegro, 
non-Mussulman administration in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria of 


ane 


such a kind as to prepare these provinces for full political independence. 
As to compensation, the Golvs considers that the true indemnity to Russia 
would consist in the introduction of such a state of things in the Balkan 
peninsula as would enable the populations there kindred to her in race 


} 


and creed to grow strong and develop, as becomes the natural allies of 
In addition to that, Russia should be permitted to strengthen 
her defensive position towards the south, to develop her Black Sea fleet, 
for which free access to the Mediterranean is necessary, and to acquire 


Russia. 


such places as Kars, Batum, ete., and, finally, care must be taken 
that the conditions of peace shall be settled by Russia and Turkey 
without the intervention of Europe. ‘* This is necessary to guarantee 
Russia against any future interference of England in her relations with 
Turkey.” 

From these different sources we have something like a clear idea of 
what Russian demands are likely to be—the two first representing the 
most extreme, the last the more moderate demands. They are all diffe- 
rent and have but one link in common—hatred and distrust of England. 
This is the price which we have to pay for the general election of 1874, 
I believe this 
country has suffered beyond all calculation in prestige, in influence, and 
almost in honor from the unfortunate circumstance that when the East- 
ern question came up for solution we were under a Tory, and not undera 
Liberal, government. IJowever, here it is, and we must make the best of 
it. What, then, is the feeling of this country on the question of the con- 
ditions of pence ? 


which placed Lord Beaconsfield and the Tories in power. 


So far as I can judge from very many conversations 
with men of different views and from an attentive perusal of most of the 
lending newspapers which are worth reading, I should say that it would 
take a very great deal to drive us to take up arms; but we might be 
driven to do so. If peace be made without consulting us, we shall resent 
it. But, unless it be on such terms as we cannot accept, our resentment 
will fall on our present rulers, who, by the ostentatious parade of our 
selfish disregard of everything but ** British interests,” have alicnated all 
other European nations from us, The Conservative party will suffer ma- 
t vially when the time comes for an appeal to the country. On the other 
hand, if excessive demands—demands such as Prince VassiltchikofT or the 


Govremenot Isvestt has shadowed forth—were made by Russia, the excite- 
Lord Bea- 
consiield might then do all the evil that he is said to contemplate. He might 
commit us to war, and, if a seetion of the Liberal party in the House of 


ment and indignation of this country could not be restrained. 


Commons were to refuse the supplies and force on a dissolution, Lord Bea- 
The old fer ling whic h 


There is no love lost 


consfield would secure a majority in the country. 

was evoked before the Crimean War is not extinet, 
between England and Russia. Many who lost friends and relations in 
the Crimean War cherish rancor towards their old enemies, and th 

whole genius of this country is antipathetic to the aggressive, hypocriti- 
eal, and occult policy of leading Russian statesmen. ‘To such terms as the 
Golos suggests—except the proposal that England should be excluded 
from any share in the settlement—there would not be strong opposition 
Such a settlement as the Golos proposes with regard to 
does 
not seem unreasonable, though doubtless much would depend upon the 
of details ; the freedom of the Straits, provided that 


the navies of all states, and our own especially, wer 


in England. 
Rumania, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgari: 
arrangement was 
reciprocal and that 
free to come and go through them, might be accepted. The 
part of Armenia, in lieu of indemnity, 


it. 


occupation of 
would not g 
os a we 

country, though we might We would 


had done good work and was entitled to her wages ; but I do not 


reatly exciie this 


not lke admit that 





that we would tamely submit to any further exactions. Of course t! 
are certain equivalents in such eases which would come up for consi 7 
tion, and this country might not be unwilling to coutribute towards 1] 
indemnity if some equivalent were proposed, However, all this is i 
future ; what is apparent is that Turkey will henceforth be cireumscribed 


in territory and in power, that the Christian states will have a chance to 
do something in the world, and, above ell, that Greece will not be for- 


gotten. 


Nation. yy 
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E CARS ON 


Hk NATION: 
Sir: Enclosed are two extracts cut fron 


. as follows : 


Cincinnati Gazett 


‘*A Patace Car.—A new ear, « 
that it is possible to build for use o1 











the Oliio& Mississippi Railroad. It is destined fort i Suy 
tendent W. W. Peabody, and is a marvel of beauty and com Ness, 
being divided off into a beautiful sitting-room, two  tinely-fur | 
state-rooms, and a kitchen, Captain Peabody may we'!l be prowd of 
elegant coach, and the makers thereof equally as proud of t 

Mr. J. P. Coulter, the master car-builder of the O. & M., 

stand, planned the car.” 

Among the stock quotations : 

Chicago and Alton. ‘ ry Atiantic and Pa I 

Chicage and Alton, preferred . ll Missouri |! 

Chiand Mississippi s Burlington and Q 1 

Delaware and Lackawanna nD Hannibal and st. J 

Does it not scem a curious state of ‘ 
squanderers in charge of a bankrupt road, and d hol } 
that prosecution for breach of trust would be the proper | ling 
against them ? And if no laws are framed wa 
the part of the swindled stockholders, is U 1 a C1 r \ 
such | Yours truly, M. 1 

S7. Lovis, December 9, 1837 

THE SILVER ‘ONE 
To tus Eprror or THe Natiox : 

Sik: IT send you the following, taken from the ¢ f 
December 9, as a specimen of the moral tone of the s nd largest paper 
in Cincinnati in relation to the ** silver question ” 

** Minnesota squarely repudiated her r id debt, Tennessee is abv 
to seale hers, Virginia and North Carolina will ev ullv do the s 
and the money lords in the East who are howling for d i, I 
upon their Government bonds, and throwing every obstacl way of 
the Silver Bill, had better protit from their example before tt is eve 
ingly too late.” 

And in respect to this question of common v it is 1 r bett 
hor Wors¢ than the other dailies of this s stv] | 1: \ 
AR I Na 

NEWPORT, Ky., December 11, 1877 

v 
Notes. 

\W* have 1 ved f YR. Worthing: n i f e 
Peak * and ‘The Pirate,” of t new ] hi I] \ 
‘Waverley.’ This is a genuine pocket edition, small and eompact, 
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zrowth of the telephone more marvellous than its parent. 1 d 
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t : hear the exact tones and pronunciation of distinguished men who 
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| h Pere | nit Dr. Doellinger’s 
‘ it ff i re trans] tedin No. :. which also contains 
‘ f +h ( ‘s * Rome and the Pope.’ M. Wallon 
\ la docume to No. 3. The Port- 

1, W. Bouton vs of lat reliance on artists from across thi 
{ lones in the November number 
1 Mr (. OO. M his ] it of Murillo, and Mr. 
( ! ! from Tournai, are not con- 
\ I ! ] Portfolio except in 
f fy } } \ rt letter- 

Mir. I i ture and decoration 3 
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han Saat , ani a fortheoming translation of 
in ye +? f | tical Economy,’ with additional 
dl sly for this edition, on Paper 
Irit i | i wind Protective Duties. This great work 
1 red in ( mn nd has been trans- 
} the languag f Europe. The French translation was 
| \\ l, who} { witl 1 yont * Historical Me- 
| P il Keor h will also be added to the forthcoming 
| t f | translation, will be made by Mr. J.J. 

us last y in i t first velume of Dr. Vor 
( i] y of the United States.” Mr. Lalor’s in- 
\ vil upted by the Ashtabula disaster, of which 
\ the \ ! { rt pletion of Roscher, the trans- 
f Von I lL volu will be undertaken, the advance 
Cs - rriving. The good service which 
& a by bringing o vor} f such solid merit as 
lou nd its re id in a suflicient market on 
\ f ist tin to} k viedged while there is yet time. 
iI \ 1 Byway f Ame in Travel.’ by ‘** Edward 
. [ari | rd A, Pollard, and others, is the third 
! if } pe 4 Maga put mth this season. Like the 
tw it is illustrates ul it possesses the same kind 

her | wel house, Gebbie & Barrie, we have 
» volumes of t ful exter Great American Sculptures,’ by 
By 4 < fis | trans m of tl Marquis de Belloy’s 
Col us.’ The first-named is a poor production in every 
iv. Theillu i is on steel, of the well-known Arf-Journal stamp, ap- 
o be from worn plates, or clse to be reproduced by some photo- 
hogtraphic process, for they have quite lost their sharpness, The 
xt absolutely worthless : as instruction it is incredibly antiquated, 
| criticism it is almost pueril There is no allusion to the works 
the existence of the sculptors Launt Thompson, L. G. Mead, 
rtin Mi und Tl, KK. Brown. The Life of Columbus is written in 
poy r style, with comparatively little rhapsody, but without any pre- 
n i to originality. The author’s imagination is soberer than that of 
lumibus’s contemporaries, but his artist, Leopold Flameng, depicts the 
i s verv much as sixteenth-century ists did. Flameng’s half- 
full-page et hing e of more consequence than all the wood-en- 
‘Ving » his designs); the portrait of Columbus which serves as a 
atispiece being a spirited ideal. Both the letter-press and the illustra- 
is of J. I. Buford & Co.'s edition of the * Ancient Mariner,’ from Sir 
N ? V's designs, appear to have been reproduced in fae-simile by 
] lost about ¢ jually in the process, yet not so 
that t! ie and original conceptions cannot give nearly as 
the « il engravings, of which the size has not been 

\ d ident writes us from Wisconsin : 

1 yourarti in * Palace Cars,” but was disappointed that the 
\ in in » Wasn't mentioned—the horse-blankets under 
have to swelter, or be covered only with asheet. Ifthey would 
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common blankets, of the same com- 
ined thie one could adjust his covering to temperament and 
temperature, I, for one, should be freed from the greatest discomfort of 
sleoy ner-cars, Mores ver, there is too much harping on Western cookery, 


if or tl 1 tWo oor three 


kness, so that 


though no doubt traditionally it is very bad, and bad too still in the doines- 
tic sphere—as where | boarded in Ohio they used to cut up the roast meat an 
hour or so before dinner and let the slices sizzle in the grease. But public 
cooking in the West is not bad. It isin New England that you can get no- 
thing but cake and pie at railroad restaurants. I never knew one in the 
West v here Lco tldn't ret a good sandwich, and cood bre ad and ( heese, 
and—across the street—a good glass of lager. And the railroad eating- 
houses are almost invariably good. I have tried them from Altoona, in 





, to Portage, in Wis., and from the ferryboat at Detroit to Dunlap in 
Iowa, and they are as a rule very good, It is very true you don’t get but 
twenty minutes, but the service is so prompt and efficient that this isn’t 
and if you look’on it (as you ought) not as a dinner but as a 
bench, it does very well. A real defect is that in these places they make 
no provision for anything but a meal; but I have never had any difficulty 
in getting acup of tea and a roll ata reasonable rate for persons who 
didn’t come into the d 


so bad 


ting 


he dining-room.” 


a An important pape r recently presented by Professor ta EF. Norton 


at the Academy of Arts and Sciences (Proceedings, vol. xili., p. 145- 
170), throws new light on the mode ef corstruction of the Greek tem- 
ples. It has now for some time been known that the Greek architects 
did make use of mathematical proportions; that they ‘attached great 


; and that, in particular 
But further than this, the 


principle which controlled the choice of partieular ‘low natural num- 


value to simple ratios of low natural numbers” 


temples, such and such proportions are found. 
bers,’ which determined why the architect used some low numbers in 
to others—of this little has hitherto been known, and in sug- 
ble answer to this question, Professor Norton has opened 


preference 
gesting a possi 
the way to much further elaboration of the science of these ratios, From 
a very few data as to the Temple of Zeus at Olympia (and these such that 
he has reason to correct them) Professor Norton tries to find its dimen- 
sions and proportions, and succeeds, by well-nigh conclusive evidence—so 
interdependent are his various results—in almost building up the temple 
as it might have been on the erchitect’s paper (if the architects of that 
day ever drew out their designs), His results are especially interesting 
from tae fact that the discoveries of the German excavators, now at work 
on this particular temple, may soon give an opportunity for the compari- 
son of the actual measurements with those which Mr. Norton has worked 

Ix- 
oticed 


out by means of his knowledge of the theory of their proportions. 
amining the ratios which he had thus reached, Mr. Norton has 

the remarkably frequent occurrence, in both, of the numbers 3, 5, 7, and 
do. 9, 5, and 7, he remarks, were numbers of especial dignity and sacred - 
oe it 
would seem,” he says, ‘* that the architect, having determined to base his 


ness with the Pythagoreans ; while 35 they named ‘ harmony.” 


design upon 35, the number called harmony itself, had exercised his inge- 
nuity in devising such dimensions for his temple as should form a com- 
It 
is not unlikely (although we have no evidence as yet of the fact) that” 
some of the Greck architects, ‘adopting the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers as the key of nature, . . . believed that the most perfect 
works of their art were to be achieved by the conformity of their designs 
to the principles of the architecture of the world.” 


plete and most complex composition of harmonic relations. . . . 


, 


—If a book like Tissot’s ‘ Voyage aux Pays des Milliards,’ a mere cari- 
eature of German manners, goes into forty editions, and his translation 
of some discontented German’s satire reaches nearly as many, the Ger- 
mans have their own mode of revenge. There are great rejoicings in 
Germany on the 2d of September, the anniversary of Sedan. It is a sort 
of Fourth of July, and the schools bear a large share in the celebrations. 
The whole village assembles at the school-house, and there, under the 
lead of the master, who himself often takes part, the scholars declaim 
speeches, recite dialogues, sing songs with rousing choruses, in which is 
set forth the valor of their countrymen, their disregard of the fierce Tur- 
cos and agile zouaves, the greatness of the Emperor William, the vain- 
glory and weakuess of his opponent. Sometimes the whole history of the 
war, from Saarbriick to Sedan, is sung—a history in which MacMaion 
ak 


reas 


i is thoroughly cowed by 


mj ale 
The Ger- 


retreats constantly till he is entrapped, Bour! 
Werder, and Bazaine is introduced only to be caught at Metz. 
mans have an easy task in setting forth the superiovity of their nation, 
and the patriotic (or chauvinistic) verses are no doubt sung and heard 
with unbounded enthusiasm. The versification is very remarkable, com- 
ing from poets who were evidently neither born nor made. The frame- 
work of some of the poems is equally original. In one, a small army of 
Prussians, slain in the moment of victory, present themselves at the gate 


of Paradise, and, sti!l intoxicated by the ardor of the conflict and the 





The N 


, and in 
to “‘Old Fritz.” 


r, and vents 


Dec. 20, 1877] 


ake it 


his perplexity consults der gute 


fumes of powder, they t by storm. St. 


} 
Gotf, who refers hin 


a 


Fix derie is found discussing points Ol sli 


strate Lie he 


zy with 
his surprise at the interruption in an exclamation in his favor 
An officer . p 
but, as he had fallen at 
war, Fritz’s old general, to 
When he full of Sedan, Paradise 
(which seems to be decidedly German in its political leanings) is filled 
with rejoicing. St. Peter reserves one of the finest spots for the vietori- 
ous legions, and is advised by Old Fritz to seek repose from his duties. 
* Hereafter there will be no need of shutting the gates of Heaven. I'll 
just place a Prussian sentinel there, and he'll keep ‘em out.” Of course, 
all this seems very deplorable to the French, who cannot too much insist 
upon the discourtesy and poor taste displayed, and, indeed, the wicked- 
ness of bringing up the German children to hate their neighbors. Doubt- 


less the French method is the more refined, as when the Revne des Deux 
] 


ite French. 
1870; 


know the end of the 


nts arn 
Metz, and not 
Ziethen, is sent down 


With the tidings of the 


advance 


est is, and relates the campaign of 
so could 
earth to learn the 


news. returns 


Mondes condemns the English novel ‘ Eugénie,’ because the heroine, a 
loving a Prussian officer throughout the war 


** Improbable. 


Frenchwoman, persists in 
n the 
all love for: 


The war would have killed 
man who had invaded her country.” 


bet we two countries. 


—From Germany we derive 
gence, 


he following items of literary intelli- 
The third part, section 1, of I’. Blass’s ‘ Attische Beredsamkeit’ 
(Demosthenes) has recently appeared. <A. Gerber and A. Greef have 
The first volume of a new edition of G. 
Curtius’s ‘ Verbum der griechischen Sprache’ has appeared. 


begun a ‘ Lexicon Taciteum.’ 
R. Kiihner, 
the well-known author of the large Greek grammar (first ed., 1834, second 
ed., practically a new work, 1869), has published the first volume of a 
similar Latin grammar. The ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum’ has 
reached the end of the fifth volume (vol. v., part 2, Inscriptions of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, edited by Mommsen), A. Vanicek, who gave us a useful little 
dictionary of Latin etymology in 1874, has just issued the first volume of 
a Greco-Latin Etymologica 


Dictionary. VF. Neue’s *‘ Formenlebre der 


lateinischen Sprache’ has reached the end of a second edition. The Leip- 
sic Theologische Literaturzeifung, besides its reviews of books, continues 
to be noticeable for its theological bibliography inall languages, including 

Tieft 94 of the Deutsche Zeit- und 
aniile und Samimelbecken,’ tabulates all the naviga- 


articics in period 
Strei-Fragen, 
ble canals in Ger: 


sand critiques. 


uy, Whether built or only projected, with full particu- 
Similar data in regard to the canals ©” 
the United States are aaded from the * American Cyclopedia.’ 


lars of their length and capacity. 


—The second number of the Zettschrist fiir romanische Philologie (con- 
taining parts second and third in one) amply realizes the high expecta- 
tions raised by the first. It contains six leading articles, eleven shorter 
miscellaneous contri itions, and a large number of :eviews and notices. 
The first article, by W. Victor, on the origin of the Virgil legend, is de- 
voted to showing that Comparetti’s theory of a popular legend separate 
from the literary legend is untenable, and proving the literary sources of 
the various local legends of Naples relating to the poet. T. Braga con- 
eludes his article on the Portuguese Cancioneiro in the Vatican library, 
T. Au- 
racher edits for the first time the Old-French version (supposed to be in 
the dialect of Poitou) of the Chronicle of Charlemagne attributed to 
Turpin. This version is chiefly interesting from a philological point 
of view, although it presents some noteworthy departures from the Latin 


and A. Stimming begins a series of studies of Comine’s syntax. 


original. In the Miscellany, A. Weber contributes some interesting notes 
on the legends in the ‘ Vite patrum,’ and I. Kohler shows that the 
stories in the £ Dodici Conti morali d’un Anonimo Senese ’ (Bologna, 1862) 
are taken from French confes d‘vots, FE. Manzoni communicates the very 
interesting discovery by himself of the table of contents of the famous 
lost Italian canzoniere known as the ‘ Libro Reale.’ Among the reviews 
the most extensive is one by F. Liebrecht of the recent collection of 
Sicilian popular poetry by S, A. Guastella, ‘ Canti popolari del cireondario 
di Modica’ (Modica, 1876). 


—A valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical history of the Middl 
Ages is ‘ Peter von Ailli,’ by Dr. Paul Tschackeri, a Privat-docent in th 
University of Breslau. Cardinal Ailli, Bishop of Cambrai, was, as is well 
known, the leader of the party of reform within the church at the time 


of the Great Schism ; and he and his pupil, Chancellor Gerson, had more 


influence flan any others in the Council of Constange. The two principal 


acts of that Council—the deposition of Pope John XXIII. and the burn- 
ing of John Iluss—were in a large degree 1! th 


e work of these two men 


Dr. Tschackert traces the life of his hero in detail, and shows him to have 
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been a man of learning, eloquence, and unquestioned honesty and 
courage—as is shown in his resolute opposition to his spiritual lord, n 
NNXIIf., and his temporal lord, Duke John the Fearless of Burgut 
That his views as to church reform were insensilly 4 | by his car 
asa prince of the church was not unnatural; his l if the tt 

the Incl re, however, shown to support int ! the sar | v 
as the writings of his youth. Neither, in thos \ reat it 
of Iluss without its excuse. But Ailli cannot rank as a really great m 
for, with an earnest desire to reform the abuses of the church, and at 


fluence certainly equal to that of any other member of the Council, he 


nevertheless failed utterly in thi Ile failed because, when the de« 
moment came, he allowed national antipathies (against England; it was 
just after Agincourt) and the interest of his order (the College of Car 
nals) to govern him, and was willing to postpone the reform until after 


the election of the new pope ; and then reform was no longer possi! 





—The elaborate work on costume by A. Racinet, the aut! f 
‘L’Ornement Polychrome,’ has been alluded to before in these pages, 2s 
the completest example of a systematic historical treatment applied to 
dress that has yet appeared. The numbers are now appearing at rat! 
longer intervals than was promised, and the third is just received, w 
twenty-five pages of illustrations (New York : J. W. Bouton), An ’ 
them is a fine reproduction in colors of a tapestry executed ft ‘ 
designs of Le Brun, representing Louis XIV. receiving Cardinal ¢ i—a 
composition which appears to have served as a document for Gereme. ta 
his well-known ‘** Louis XIV. and Moliere.” Another, with a ln | 
figures, represents a Dutch state funeral of 1647, being the obsequies 
the Stadtholder Frederick Hlenry, from an engraving by Nol; l 
nardo’s portrait of Eleonore of Arragon is copied for the details 
a sixteenth-century costume, and the remaining ilustrations are taken 
from Persian paintings, Greek vases, fast plates of t French 
Revolution, Japanese and Brittany phe ipl t | ‘ 
part of these appear in full suits of with use ef gold i silver 
whenever appropriate, with that categorical accuracy, satisfactory, even 
though a little hard sometimes, which goes wi ! hie work 
and can never be associated with fiand-painting. The text oc 1 
tiously gives authority for every figure, and is learned in the technical 
names of articles of costume. So much earnestness and research are « 
bodied in this study, whether by artists or writers, th subject seems 
elevated quite beyond the atmosphere of the milliner, and acquires 
grave historic interest. The varicty of su uiy represented in 
the seventy- ve plates now issued is imposing, an seem to bi 
haustive in any matter less incalculable 1 the vagaries of fas 
The work is not only an amusing and ever an inspiring portrait-g \ 
of many civilizations, where the age and body of past time shows its form 
and presence, but is a severe running criticism on t historian ¢ his- 
torica iter, the dramatist, and the romance 

—Ata meeting of the learned societies of France, held in’ 1856, 1 
Government was asked to undertake a work similar to that which is 
nearly completed in Belgium—namely, the making a descriptive cat 
lozue of all the works of art belonging to t] . N ention ap- 
pears to have been paid to this reques the year 1874, when M. ck 
Fourtou, then Minister of Public Inst . appointed a commission of 
twenty-four under the presidency of hennevicres, director of tl 





Deaux-Arts, and ineluding Clément d 


de Goneourt. and other well-known names. The commission imme- 
diately issued circulars to the prefeets, the keepers of the archives, direc- 
tors of museums, presidents of learned societies, and the clergy, bringing 
the contemplated work to their notice and asking co-operation. Accom 


panying these were elaborate codes of rules to be followed, and descrip- 


du Mont, the Hétel 


Petit-Trianon, with their contents, by members of the 


tions of the Mus‘e de Tours, the church of St. Etienne 


Soubise, and the 





commission, to serve as examples. Everything which can be properly 
regarded as a work of art, interpreted in the broadest sense, is to be in- 
cluded, provided it is national property. The design is not merely to 
make a catalogue but to give the h rv in brief of each work, so far es 
it can be ascertained—t artist, school, ave, ete, The publications are 
to st of two series, the first being devoted to the national collections, 
the second to the provincial and municipal museums, the churches, and 
the historical monuments of the nation. Volume one of the second se- 
ries has just appeared, with the title ‘Inventaire général des richesse 
d'art de la France. Paris: Monuments religieux’ (Paris: Plon). It con- 
tains descriptions of twenty-nine of the churches of Paris, including Notre 





Dame, St. ‘ry, and St. Germain l’Auxerrois. The general plan adopted 
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° 
i | f historical and architectural sketch of the 
! { e first f culptures on the exterior, and then the paint- 
i or over the altars, as well asthe treasures 
Att end is a very full index of subjects, 
a (n idea both of the extent of the undertaking and 
ft ches in works of art may be gained from thy 
f this quarto volume is devoted to enumerating the 
f il \ Mlandrin, ni im to representations of t! 
‘ { ‘ the Saviour According to the report of 

in this volume the scheme has met with 
‘ i I ! roug it France, and documents in answer to 
{ irculars are flowing in from all parts of the country. It is hardly 
ne t it tot ident of art the work will prove of ines- 
VICTOR HUGO'S ‘HISTOIRE D'UN CRIME,’ * 

“TPIT ¢ Histoire dun Crime,’ ” wrote a French reviewer, ** is not a book 
hut a fact The dictum has the epigrammatic smartness and in- 
aceuracy characteristic of a Parisian journalist, but for all that it pretty 
well hits the mark. For Victor Hugo’s last book, though it contains 
some curious information of which future historians will make use, is 
scarcely a contribution to history. All that he tells has been told and 
well told before by ot) Tenot’s work, which appeared towards the 
end of the Empire, is still by far the best account of Louis Napoleon's 
conspiracy and of the eaus which favored its success. Schoelcher’s in- 


dignant narrative, published within a few months after the events it nar- 
1851 and 
Nor, again, have Victor Hugo’s reminiscences 
either the in truth add, all the literary 
power which might be expected from a protest against an infamous and 

There 
The last 
chapter of this volume reads like an unpublished fragment from ‘ Les 
Mis¢rabl 
letter to the archbishop ; the religious republican who believes that Ca- 
friend of democracy ; 


till the best record of the sentiments entertained in 


rates, 1s 
1852 by all honest men. 


rhetorical vehemence or, we must 
successful crime uttered by the greatest of living French writers. 


are, no doubt, touches whick none but Victor Ilugo could give. 
The working-woman who, at the peril of her life, carries a 
sm is the true the liberal abbé who urges the 
te to play a great part and show that the Church is the protector 


1 


f the archbishop who hesitates between popular sym- 


of human freedom ; 

and ecel 
Napoleon as the enemy of God and man, and within a few weeks celebrates 
in Notre 
them persons who might stand side by side with Jean Valjean and his 


mathy siastical principles—who in his chamber curses Louis 
I | I 


Dame a Te Deum for the success of the coup d’état—are each of 


The picture of Dupin’s weakness or treachery ; the de- 
sof the High Court of Justice, who faintly wished 
part of great magistrates, but were still more anxious to risk 
es nor their position; and the account of the wit and 


immortal bishop. 
scripiion of the judg 
to play the 
neither their lis 
vivacity of which the hardships and ignominy of imprisonment could not 
deprive the representatives of France, are all given with the skill of a 
master tn literary art. 

whole, the work is as a literary performance not quite 


It reads (as far, at 


Still, on the 


author’s reputation. 
first volume) 


raie, as 


‘ Memoir 


equal to it uny 


we can judge by the rather like notes for a 


on the Coup d'état’ than like a finished literary production. But 
in truth the book ought to be criticised neither as a contribu- 
tion to history nor as a literary performance. It was not pub- 
lished to gratify the curiosity of future antiquarians or to add to 


The 
work is, It is a deadly blow 
ut at men who lack only the power te repeat in 1877 the crime of 1851. 


Ilugo’s strokes fall on the Conservatives who, with faz less excuse, 


the fame of a writer who needs no increase to his reputation. 


to use the words of our French critic, a fact. 


are exaggerating all the errors committed twenty-five years ago by the 
party of order ; on the President who struts on the public stage as the 
imbecile imitator of Louis Napoleon ; and on the remnants of the gang 
who enslaved France in 1851, ruined her in 1870, and who would deal her 
a death-blow in 1877. If the book be considered as a political pamphlet, 
aimed at the conspirators of to-day, it will be perceived to be a work of 
which it is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance. The admirers 
f the Empire a uly scheming for its restoration. <A victim of the 
( forward to tell all the world the half-forgotten story of 
t ! ithe Empire originated, and to let the friends of 
freedom know w were the circumstances t! made possible the success 
! i uspi y which has ever overthrown the freedom of a 

** Histoire d'un Crime. Par Victor Hugo.’ Paris: Calmann Lévy ; New York: F. 


W. Christern. 1877 
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No one who reads the ‘ Histoire d’un Crime’ can doubt either 


‘unutterable baseness of the arts by which the crime was achieved, or 


great nation. 


the meanness of the men to whom the success of the crime brought wealt 1 
and infar Vv. 

is not without a purpose that the first volume has been published 
ne. The massacre on the boulevards will doubtless meet with its due 





nmemoration, but it is well that men should remember that slaughter 
and bloodshed are not the special characteristic of Louis Napoleon's plot. 
lore 
Cavaignae suppressed insurrection with merciless severity, but the men 
who hated did not despise the Republican general. 
mercy and probably scant justice to the soldiers of the Commune, but the 
Our 


‘has been used by other men and has not covered them with infamy. 
Thiers showed no 
apital which he had conquered lamented over his grave. ancestors 
felt at least no contempt for the great Protector. The 18th Brumaire did 
not meet with due execration till it was seen to be a preecdent for the 
second of December. The fusillade in the boulevards per- 
haps not have injured the lasting fame of Louis Napoleon. What 
has condemned him to perpetual execration was not the violence but 
the baseness of his conspiracy. He gained power by the arts not 
of a soldier but of a burglar, and of a burglar who saves his own skin by 

The 
entrance into the Palace of the Assembly was achieved not by arms but 
The history of the first stage of the conspiracy is nothing 
but the record of bribery and intimidation ; it would read like a farce if 
readers did not know that it had ended in atragedy. <A general hesitates 
to lead his troops against the Assembly—his scruples are removed by a 
handful of bank-notes; a cab-driver detects part of the plot—the saviours 


would 


corrupting the servants who ought to defend their master’s house. 


by treachery. 


of society lock him up in a room with a purseful of napoleons and a 
bottleful of brandy; the soldiers called upon to overthow the liberties 
of their country are stimulated to their task by drink and cigars. Nor in 
truth did soldiers play the leading role. Spies and mouchards were the 
The detectives whose exploits have recently 
oceupied the English law courts are of the same stamp as the men who 
arrested the generals and statesmen of France. The convict Benson 
who, in 1870, edited an Imperialist paper, entered public life just nineteen 
years too late. In 1851 he would have been a count and a minister. No 
knave was too base for employment ; no statesman was deemed too 
The speaker of a parliament 
Dupin betrayed the 
Assembly, and afterwards was rewarded by its destroyers. 


true -heroes of the night. 


respectable for corruption. venerally 
respects, if not his principles, yet his dignity. 
Nor was the 
baseness of Louis Napoleon’s arts a mere accidental necessity of his 
position. No one who reads Victor Hugo’s reminiscences can doubt 
that the President meant to degrade his opponents. It was part of his 
game to treat opposition as a crime, and lower politicians to the level of 
The jealousy of established reputations which exists amid 
the baser part of mankind was gratified by the sight of ministers and 
deputies thrust into prison-vans and filling the cells of prisoners. ‘True 
to the policy which marked the Empire from beginning to end, Louis 
Napoleon played off class against class and party against party. The 
workingmen were gratified by the insolent arrest of the men of order. 
The Conservatives were soothed by seeing that the utmost severity was 
reserved for the leaders of the Left. The police were roused against the 
people by the recollections of what they had suffered at the hands of the 
populace. The troops were urged to avenge the defeat of February and 
the slaughter of June, 1848, whilst the mob were reminded that the men 
whom the President arrested had disarmed the people after the days of 
June. To crown all, the man who was destroying the Republic stood 
forth as the restorer of universal suffrage, and affected to dissolve the 
Assembly because (at his own instigation) the majority had deprived 
thousands of T'renchmen of the franchise. Louis Napoleon boasted from 
the first that he represented the nation. The boast was weil foupded. In 
1851 he represented the jealousy and suspicion which have been the curse 
of French politics at home, as in 1870 he represented the ignorance and 
ambition which have been the disgrace of French policy abroad. 


criminals, 


The very picture of the means by which the President won his game 
suggests to intelligent readers how great would be the difficulty of playing 
again exactly the same game with success, That the cards which Marshal 
Mac Mahon has or had in his hands are not, or were not, such bad cards as 
they might appear to Anglo-Saxon critics, is our firm conviction. But a 
detailed study of the coup d’état shows that the conspirator® of to-day 
have to deal with a state of affairs very different from that which favored 


the schemes of Louis Napoleon. In 1851 the Assembly was discredited 


Victor Hugo himself admits that the workingmen of 
No party 


and unpopular. 
Paris saw its dissolution with indifference, if not with pleasure, 











The 


Dev. 20, 1877 | 
was really zealous for the ( 
Monarchy ; the Left wished to restore universal suffrage. 
divided, and suntel, The army was 
L favored the The Pre 
protection of a gi name, and had a full oppertunity for exercisin 
possessed talent for conspiracy. 
never failed He 
required for his safety generalship and stat 
: for he 
in compe 


The Right Wished to restore the 
The n: 


y 
discontented, ha 


Constitution. 


puzzled, 


Republie, an Empire. sident was sheltered by the 


x the 


pra 
This one gift, 


Cal 


one talent which he —the t 


it may be added, him. Was ruined in 1870 because he 


smanshi 


p. 
tack, 


As a conspirator he 


even then succeeded to at and 


might 


was the first cained ten days 


or a week, which, tent hands, have changed the character 


of the war, In 1851, a desperado playing his game with consummate 
skill and recklessness outwitted and vanquished Assembly dis ided 
Within itself, destitute of popularity, wanting in purpose, and def tin 


leaders. In 1877 the plagiarist of Louis Napoleon has 


great conspirator’s advantages, 


ome _ of the 
MacMahon has with him the priests, the 
civil service, and probably a large portion of the wealth and selfishness of 
France ; but in everything except these advantages he stands in an utterly 
different position from that of the hero of the coup d'état, The Assembly 
is popular, the majority 1s united under leaders who are known and ad- 
mired, Gambetta hus his faults ; but even soldiers may think that the 
dictator of 1870 favorably with the defeated general of 
Sedan. The army itself is, if report says true, more than half won over 
to the Republic. What, is more than all, the French nation 
is aroused, Victor Hugo tells how France was seized and bound by 
traitors when she was unarmed, unprepared, and asleep. The very tale 
those who attempt to bind France, armed, awake, and 
The att yet, like other seemingly hopeless 

but the history of the coup d’état does not give much 


the attempt the 


compares 


however, 


is a warning to 


her 


atlempts, 


— ‘mpt 


receed, 
to 


On may 


encourageinent 
December. 


to repeat the crime of second of 


IANDBOOKS 


MPUE taste for 
ware, partly 


AND HISTORIES OF THE POTTER’S 


ART.* 


collecting and studying pieces of earthenware and china- 
for their beauty, partly for their historical interest, 
partly because of the ethnological questions which early 
raise, partly for their rarity alone, and to enjoy the chase and capture—a 
taste which had been growing fast in America for some years—has been 
fully the International Exhibition of 1876. Ten 
years ago, in New York, there were in all eight shops where there were 
now and then curious or ancient pieces of pottery for sale. About twice 
as many buyers, or would-be buyers, occasionally visited those few deal- 
ers and looked about for new arrivals of objects of interest. It was sel- 
dom that they were gratified. The commonest bits of Oriental modern 


some pieces 


wonder stimulated by 


manufacture were easy to get, but all the other branches and departments 
of the ceramic art were unrepresented, except by occasional windfalls, as 
some owner sold a few pieces to Sypher or Drake, or as Tiffany & Co. re- 
ceived a 7 r or two of delicate vases from their Paris house. The col- 
lectors students used to think, then, that the dealers were very slow 
to provide for ts. Boston and Philadelphia importers would 
write New York buyers (as, no doubt, the New York dealers used 
to write to Boston and Philadelphia), and careful appointments used to be 
made to see new importations before they should be sold. To be the first 
to see new goods when unpacked was to have perhaps the only chance of 
securing anything of value. Moreover, most of the dealers knew nothing 
of the relative value of their newly-received goods, and the first-arrived 
collector had a fair opportunity to get what he might desire rather cheap- 
ly, 


and 


their wan 


to our 


by the simple process of saying nothing in praise of the piece he 
might prefer, and pointing out, rather, the rarity and value of the others. 
But those primeval vith the 
porters doubled, and auctions coming frequently, there 
articles offered for sale. 


days are gone, and now, number of im- 
is a still g 


Ai iy one of half a a 


reater 


mong ve in the character of the 























zen shops, to-day, offers more really valuable articles of rare old chi 
**A Manual of Marks on Pottery and Porcelain : a Dictionarv of Easy Reference 
By W. HH. Hooper and W. C, Phillips.’ London and New York: Mac: , 18; 
Square limo, pp. viii. 238 
The China Collector's Pocket-Companion. By Mrs. Bury-Palliser." Third edit 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Sear) 1875. Small Sve, pp. 142 
*Nouveau Dictionnaire des Marques et Monogr sanens te § s, Poterics, ¢ 
Terre de Pipe, Terre Cuite, Porcelaines, ete., Anciennes et Moderues, Reprod 
leurs Couleurs N 2,700 Ma par Ris-Paquot.’ Paris: Eugéne De 
1873. Small Svo, . XVili.-234. 
‘Majolica an ivence : Itali sque Per 
sian. By Arthur B mwrith Wit York 
pleton & Co. 18° +P p. 1 
* Pottery and n, fror ’ 
18°6. By ¢ harles Wyllys Eliot t \ . 
and Monogram New York: D. Appleton 0, 8 
* Pottery and Porcel ain of All Times and Nations, with Tables of Factory and Ar 
tista’ Varks for the use of Collectors. By Willi: i D... New York : Har- 
per & Brothers. 1877. svo. pp. 53!. and abo 


N 


ation. é 


than all New York, and Boston too, ever had at one time previous f 
1870. Moreover, customers are found for all this, and probably as many 
fine pieces are bought in Europe by travellers and | izht home as are 
bought in Ameri Such an oceasion as the J 1 Ex NOW y 
on at the Academy of Design brings to tl nowled f « the: 
multitude of new * collectors.” The ¢ nitt idvised to try M 
Smith, * who had, five years ago, a few very nice ] of D | 
the committee find that Mr. Smith has made « those { \ \ 
verv Interesting lection of Dresden f ’ f blue-and-w ( 
i plates, or something of it! sort md, mor \ © « i \ \ 
the names of half a dozen people they heard of, all **« ‘ 

each the owner of a few very choice pieces. A ry to priva 


ms has become very desirable. 


CTE 


Of course, all of this is but a weak copy of tt China man of Lor 
don. It is partly from the world of London that « ns ition cor 
Our books on China come, most of them, from the same sours ei 
originating there or brought over from the rival world of Paris, and 
“translated”: and if we have now to mention and describe three An 
ean books on the same subject, they are the first. Inthe list given belov 
the English and French books are merely little manuals of the comm 


marks found on pieces of pott 
of those various 
r period of the piece 


ry and porcelain ; dictionaries, soto speak, 
indieations by which the student is sometimes helped to 


the school before him, and sometimes led astrav. 


The little book of Messrs, Hooper and Phillips soon f the best hit! ’ 
composed. It was receive d some time ago and ha i mI ® t 


caulk ever since. Weare glad to be able now to compare it wit! 


books of exactly the same character. Inthis one, the marks ven ‘ 
small scale, but neatly and clearly engraved in fae-simive, in a column on 
the left-hand side of each page ; then, in the middle column, comes the 


ription of the piece so marked and of the mark itself, 
‘ised, ete. ; 


is divided into two chief parts : the first, a dictiona 


desi 


or ing and on the right the date of its manufacture. The book 


arranzed under the subjects represented, such : 
t} 


nations and factories, and s 


marks, 
(of different 
versed arrangement 

} 


hay fori A 


ically 


sorts in order), etc. $ le SEK 


» alphabeti by 


vided into, first, the manufactures of Ita second, thes f t! t 
of Europe ; third, those of the East. As thi is second part gives t] 
rators’ names and some other items not included in the first, it is m 
the longer. 

Mrs. Bury-Palliser’s book is arranged according to a single clas 
tion, and not like a dictionary at all. First come the marks of Ma 


*k—as, na 


and occupy nearly a quarter of the bo 





marks of the Italian potteries of the Renaissance are very significa 
well understood, not often imitated, and carry authenticity w thi 
Second in order comes the other earthenware of Eur in factories, but 
not including England. Third, a short and unarranged list of Chines: 
and Japanese marks, and finally all those of English factories, togeth: 
The marks themse nea ire given nint Hooper and 
Phillips book, and very car 1: the whole left- 
hand page is devoted to them » their elucidati 
An ind x, at the end of the v using it, but thi 
index fails to give or to make accessi ition contained in 
Messrs Hooper and Phillips’ fi one finds a fri- 





ize on the bottom 
of a saucer, that first part enables him readily to find it, or to be sure that 


dent Qhi 


ra star of some sort painted in blue unde ‘r the gl 








it is not included in the book. But with Mrs. Bury-Palliser’s volume the 
student can only run his finger up one page and down the next until he 
bas found or despaired of finding the indication songht. This index does 
not help except to find names of factories and the like, and incomplete 
even f that 
The work of Ris-Paquot is the reverse of the last named, and is it- 
self an index, like the first part of Messrs. Hooper & Phillips’ boo It 
} t] sti nof giving all the marks in their « colors—red, 
buff, blue, orange, violet, or black—the impressed marks being given in 
black. The European marks, composed of letters, come first, arranged 
ulphal lv : then the European marks composed, or partly composed, 
s, such as dates; thirdly, syml l « igurative marks 
vb s ‘d (but of European wares only); and, fourthly, 
( 1 marks, together This book seems to be the largest of the 
t g r apparently many more marks than either of the others. 
1 ; t frankness and naiveté the author leaves untranslated 
and plained just as many of his marl s he is in the dark about ; 
} spells his German and English names quite @ la frangaise, and no 
doubt put his book together with swift dexterity, but without revision. 








Lis yl 
l 

' 

} | 

] } + 
a 

{ , 


dist wholly 
} ! ( r mean- 
(} j d to ti 
M ; * Ris-P 

f \ we } to 1 tion 

1 ! Ii 1 ! | I finds No pos Ss 

t | of them 1 ked with 

pher h none of our thors has heard of. And 
L | tray of the inscriptions [ten 

n t embler is generaily misut 
( l schol] ny sure means of 
| ht from wrong, certainty from 
‘ ! ’ ! natural, so that it is no 
to find that they agre ny case, It may not be a very 
t I f made about marks, they are but 
vi: but if it f moment enough to engage the attention 
pil L ime iker, W hall vet have a book of marks 
dates and ciphers, which will be the slow work of years 
nana ¢ parison, With the aid of scholars of the West and 
vith’s is different in character from those we have de- 
also has been too long on our table, as it was issued soon 
ol | bition of IS7T6, It ves but litth space to 
ol rams, and is rather concerned with the manufacture of 
hetic « iderations which should have weight 
Phe immediate cause of ite existence seems to be the 
: try of the Castellani collection of Majolica. By far 
yur ! { . lions are drawn from that splendid col- 
} 1 errapl GI miles of the author's sketches, 
hoof tl sliness of aspect which the photo-lithographir 
ractised in this country, generally carries with it. But it 
it t draw fr Which they are reduced must be of 
expressic the original painting has been well preserved ; 
fer md inaccuracy sno Majolica painting is scientifi- 
! y well given, neither exaggerated nor ecariea- 
ly ind these slight studies have the merit denied. as 


‘“ate-seeming work, of looking like flat dec 


ora- 


tery, instead of studies from nature and from solid objects. 


vhich w ive to give, as if against the will, to these ugly 
t feeble echo of what one has to say of the book, slight as it 
off-hand 2s 1s its discussion of the interesting topics intro- 
nptory re its decisions. It is full of common sense and 


* and * Pro- 


hostile critic 


observation, ‘The chapters entitled ** Art 


;, 
» places where the 


for } ruthor nd looks to see him show his shallowness : 
! ( nt and of ornament But Mr. Beckwith 


se Serbonian bogs of misconception, 


kips ac them, seemingly unaware of their dangerous 

"} chapters, like the rest of his book, are written hastily— 

; they seem like the work ofa busy man setting down in the brief- 
sions arrived at long before. There is evidence in every 


med ; and to give, in hasty memoranda, the 


t writer has thought out his subject, and that the hasty 
his way of limiting his circle of readers, and leading the 
lude that the book has no value for him, Errors may be 

bt, for there is a great deal of historical statement given as 
fT re the ethical and a@sthetical discussions of the 





latest discoveries 
is of the historical experts concerning Sicily and the Moors, 
he Oriental influence in 


Italy, is to invite minor errors of all 


rx to take the errors with the 


spending no time in separ ig the few tares from the excel- 
| \ r, of whose work we know no other specimen, 
vi ! { r t tiscu n of the subjects 

! tl l work by him might fulfil t pi In I 
book 1 fly made up of articles from Appletons’ Aré 
nt rence mude to the Exhibition of 1876, and that 
Sted the production of the volume, It is 

is chatty and discursive ; it deals with opinions 

ml moralizes in the American fashion over decoratiy 


‘ ' + 
( AL 


for reading aloud to ladies, and would do for 


at i OT. [ Number 651 


es which the author is not 





! juite sure of, he frankly 
confesses he doesn’t understand ; naively, and as if in a private letter, he 


tells tl ler where he has seen the only piece he knows, of this or that 
nm) : What is unexplained as vet he “* gives up” with a pleasant frank- 
1 ad r his suggestions of what may be the truth about them. The 

well make an impression upon those readers whoi it is hard to 


eatceh and hold long enough for their rstanding of more 


own proper unde 


this book those to 
Mr. 
Khiott woodeuts are smooth and finished, but the y do 
if 


to look iis if it 


many illustrations in are 


on above, in speaking of Beckwith’s sketchy 


A plate with a fish 


» bowl, with the fish 


lecoration on pottery. 


were a dee 


swimming in it; the vase, Ne. 106, must be actually of porcelain, with 


painted dragons, but it looks like glass, with the dragons swimming about 


inside, like goldfish in a ** globe.” This is an important fault, and one 
i wonderfully well avoided by the best French book-illustrators, 


anid 


ought to go for 





which is 
to whom, 


draughtsman for wood blocks, these 


and especially their chief, Jules Jacquemart, both as etchei 
American beginners 
n.odels of perfect work, 

Mr. Prime’s book is a complete history, in brief, of the art of the 
from 
partly from one, partly from another, and especially, we think, 
>; but this is, of 


even fail to copy 


potter. Its material is taken the most 


books, 


from Albert Jacquemart’s 


frankly recent European 
‘Histoire de la Céramiqu 


course, quite inevitable, and no writer can ignore, or 
freely from, such writers as Mr. Fortnum on Majolica and its congeners, 
M. Tillon and M. Pottier on the ,and M, 


Jacquemart on poreslain, There is much original matter besides, and a 


varieties of French faiene 


good deal of the book which no other man perhaps could have written. 
Phe chapters on American pottery are, of course, almost wholly new. The 
\ztee, and unk 
method, though too briefly, and the modern factories of the United 


Stutes are named and de For the first time the C 


Peruvian, 


iown early wares are treated for the first time 
v st ty 


evibed, snola collection 
affected the discussion of the ancient pottery of the 


lof Greece. For th 


main unsolved have 


from Cyprus has 
YI 


Levant an first time, we think, the many mysteries 


which r received something like their due recog- 


nition. My. Prime is well known as the master of the largest and most 
nearly complete of all American collections of ceramic ware—a collec- 
tion which, whatever Jacun@ remain in it, would be of moment in 

has worked at for years, enlarging 





community. This collection he 
to mpl te the 
study of the art of China and Japan), and enjoying especial opportunities 
and especial good fortune in some of the outlying departments. Iard 
r suffice to deal vres andl 
Dresden porcelain, with Rouen and Delft pottery, and with the Eng- 
lish but for Rhodian and Persian tiles and platters, for porce- 
lain gin found in the Levant, for Arabie and Moorish 
ern pottery, and for the pots and pans of Peru and Arizona there 


in every direction (though apparently leaving to others 


! 
i 
buving and a bottomless purse will with S 


wares 5 


of unknown ori 


Mot 
must he paid a different price. Personal attention and a large acquaintance, 
travel far and wide, and ceaseless observation, these, with good luck, vo 
to make up the outfit of the great collector, and money without them is 
of those who 
with intelligence and zeal—services hard to come | 


powerless, or at least can only act by purchasing the services 
will act vicariously, ; 
This book is embellished by anecdotes of Mr. Prime’s own adventures in 
Europe and in Palestine in search of the ever-new object of chase. The 
recognize 


as having been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and indecd 


pieces especially named as the results of such investigations we 
the Trumbull-Prime collection generally has been so freely loaned and so 
freely shown to all, that one writes of it as if public property. Cases full 
of choice specimens selected by the owner himself are now included in the 
Loan Exhibition of the Society of Decorative Art. 

This book has, therefore, the strong recommendation to Americans of 
being written by an American student and active collector. It does not 
require argument to show how good it is for our countrymen to have an 
authoritative book which is wntten from their own stand-point, so to 
speak, There is also much that is directly addressed to American collee- 


and the final chapter, with its anecdotes about our maleficent custom- 


tors, 


house, 


with the rulings and decisions that determine its action, and the au- 
i’s appeals to common sense against our monstrous tariffs, is peculiarly 


We have no space left in which to review fairly those parts of 





the hook which seem to us most worthy of attention, nor to speak of its 
x and bibliography (in which there are strange omissions, we think), 


There is no doubt 


that a 
tne 


nor to remark upon the numerous weod-cuts. 


second edition will very shortly afford fresh opportunity to discuss 
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CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY BOOKS.—IIL.* The second volume of Mr, Abbott's ** Long Look "'s 
Merrill family past the cares of housebuilding into € eradir 


I. are a little puzzled to know for what class of readers ‘The Magi : site 
; : : , a laving out the grounds, fencing, tree-planting, . 
Valley’ is intended. It is rather ** mixed ” for students of compara- a a ¢ , 
. .. — Ds aS , and arbors (Gif we 1 » cleseril t} ] { ni-} — 
tive mythology, boys addicted to base-ball would hardlv care for it, and it ' 
si : ee ; . f “The Crow’s Nest”), s iilding, ar . 1 mi i 
would be cruel to give it to readers of less robust nerves. It is a fairy tale— r , ee ' ; 
= R ' pr E - : work he seene of t storv being Cambric? ' 
hut the fairies are Provenyal: Lutins, Draes, and Fades, uncomfortable and P ‘ 
sys : ws csi of the ** epizoot we W prepared t ive t b 
unaccountable creatures, river monsters who seize unwary little girls, and ; ; 
ia ode : , - . : there must have been a fine view of it from I I I \ 
who summon hill-spirits and fiends of the air to help them, with human : ; 
: i cae hott steadily holds to his purpose to avoid the s l to ex 
malignity and superhuman power, and who make a grewsome world in wae . . , 7 , ; 
j e - ; ir 4] cite the imagination of his listeners, and so keeps them maltiplying 200 
spite ¢ orange-trees am asmine, grapes am omegranates, I ic . . ] } Ml ; 
i , . J "3 ai. | ; ; feet by 200, and ciphering out the loss in taking a« il to re a 
book could be written over, leaving out about half, and working the other at ” —_ : ; 
Dae ‘e? 4 nursery in one direction instead of the horse-cars in another ; tries their 
half into harmony and coherence—fairy coherence—then the fresh dra- tdi : :; 
: : ‘ : recollection of what permeable and impervious mean: points 
matis persone and the unhackneyed mise en se?ne would be very attractive. 1] 4) War? vy 
. : ; moral lesson of the ** scuffler” : and is, in short, as realis is t V t 
| 


‘The Prinee of Argolis’ seems like ig ie publishers assure . 
‘T Argoli seem like (though the publishe re assul enemy of fiction could desire. While this volume apnears to be an 
us if Is not) an attempt to make a child’s story out of a part of the ad- AESioh ae ko sredecesaor:. it onl aes ee ae 

i a = oe we . ; 4 ’ ji ie : provement on its predecessor, 1 only conil is our dou \\ r Mr, A 
ventures of Theseus, especially his Journey to Athens and recognition by bott isa born storv-teller 
‘ od ”) S { wor Sto “elie! 
Avgeus, It is difficult to spoil these legends, and the book is not wholly r ~~ ; 1 si 

BeEUS. . ac ee ‘he new tion of Charles and Mary Lamb's + P v for 
devoid of cleverness, but it is like a copy of a familiar picture where every srlien - , o ny eg , ' 
: ’ ‘ has a two-fold attractiveness. The singular disappear ft ] 


4 


gure is a little out of drawing ; you receive some pleasure from asso- . , se 
a ‘ > Cire ea ' — veer. E " ah edition of 1812, of which a copy Was only discovered this 4 
ciation, but none from workmanship. We are at a loss to see the advan- ; | 
Australia, makes the work a li erary curtosity > and iftos is We? . 


tage to American readers of any age in representing the reply of the 


] 


cl 3 : . ; . nage instruct youthful readers, even if its power to int th 
Delphic Oracle as given in vulgar doggerel ending with “ High diddle . 


aye : Se 3 ie fashion and of diction been somewhat diminished. TP’ ips 
diddle.” or in the chief of the Pallantidw bidding Algeus * tr-r-r-emble ” . 


.7 = Se el Aa: , intended it to be read aloud, and judicious parents wi loul Ss i 
dla Micawber. To vulgarize in order to familiarize is easy, but the edu- aye ae! oa ; ; Be: ; 

. i hi in tock 00 | The 1 <a this the best wav still, since it makes selection eas nd 3 
cating power of story or history is lost thereby. 1¢ book is profusely , ; espade 
a - pat? — : s I a harder words to be explained. Mr. Shepherd’s bibliogray 
illustrated and showily bound. Sia ia é 

n _ _P ee " pias gives an account of all Charles and Mary Lamb's writings for ch 

The * Plossy and Bossy Stories’ has for girls” stamped upon tli : , ee f ; 

. : with special fulness of detail concerning the composition and i very 


cover, just as * Helen’s Babies’*® might be dedicated to the reading of boys : . 

; ' ' whiter 8 { hoy of the present work. We perceive that the Va Was instrumet in 
only, on account of the sex of the heroines and heroes respectively. Chil- at . , 
Bass , 1: a bringing to light copies of an American reprint not ‘ oted 
dren may and do take delig 





ht in these chronicles, but can certainly be ; ; 
, : re : a to exist and almost as rare as the original publication. On the question 
better employed over something else. Flossy and Bossy’s amusing mis- 





ee : of the divided authorship some ligt ti 1 l r 
haps are described with much cleverness, and without exaggeration, and , . | 
= ‘ : 5 : ae works, and a few pieces can be assign th certainty ter Wi 
Without reference to a plot of any kind. The talk of all the characters, \ wee ' 
: 5 : ara bv far the greater number. Mr. Shepherd undertakes to indicate Lan 
both young and old, is well managed, and we should judge the writer . . + , bat } - 
+e ; 2 : unacknowledged pieces, though without stating his criterion. For th 
capable of a higher effort. ve +} -} } 1d} 
. — ‘ , most part we agree with him, though we should be dispos yas to 
A cook-book with a sequel is an unquestionable novelty, but our read- 28 nat wee a, ae er = P ; 
‘ ’ 2 ; OD ce ye : Lamb also ** Going into Breeches both from its easy versification and 
ers may remember that ‘Six Little Cooks’ dealt almost exclusively with | . ‘ 6 | +) ya 
i. r ] f the kitel ] 1 | . li from the very subject, as one to be * picked out by an old bachelor,” t 
the lighter products of the kitchen, such as rolls, cakes, pastry, jelhes, . , 7 3 
— On, PAMEy, jeeee quote Lamb's words ; and ** Cleanliness,” wl 1 has a he sv 


ete. Evidently this was a one-sided training for the future American 


, : ; . ‘* Farewell to Tobaeco.” Mr. Shepherd aseribes freely to Marv Lamb 
mistress, and breakfast and dinner still loomed up portentously with their ; $8 reer iit 7 oo : 
pieces containing such objectionable rhymes as sex and “pr 


soups, meats, vegetables, and made-dishes. With a versatility th: es ro pa : ei = ~ : 
a, ag ; d ; e-dishes saesndiior “~ ity that do ‘*withdrawn ” and ** forlorn,” ** Anna” and ** manner,” ete.. whiel 
her great credit, the author invents an emergency which places Miss ; 
Jora it r absent tther’s place for several] Ss, § he er aur : a : ie 

rae or wei “<aidicseh eee OS punt “a pannichveidiagsiae? ‘‘Choosing a Name ™ (p, 9), in which these rhymes oecur ; 
steps in and guides her through a labyrinth of raw and incompetent and F 


fugitive ‘‘ help,” and lends her that inexhaustible receipt-book which the eed . reg Ag an tyke ‘ 
‘Six Little Cooks ” were allowed to draw from so freely. The story does 
not flag either, and is enlivened with some good character-sketching. : bogey a é 
The housewifely advice is sound, sensible, and civilized. We cordially ti 
: ’ ind in the undisputed ** Three Friends * we meet \ _ 


recommend these two books as containing almost the whole gospel of |? 
domestic economy, and really calculated to instruct young housekeepers “If the first excelled in fe 
in the best principles and practice. 8s 

The good and rather rare qualities of the author of ‘Long Ago’ reap- © —which even Hosea Biglow’s ** one pecooler feetur™ ean hardly make 
pear in its sequel, ‘The Cedars,’ so that children who have read the tolerable. So Mr. Shepherd ought to feel doubly ashamed of the offence: 
earlier instalment will not be disappointed by the present. The story of which he confesses himself guilty in a previous edition of some of 
continues to be autobiographical, and evidently from actual experience, | these poems, in substituting half a verse of his own in order to correct 
and if it has become somewhat more romantic we suppose this is due not the faulty rhyme. The best test of authorship lies, we believe, in Charles 
to conscious embellishment on the part of ‘‘ Ellis Gray,” but to the in- | Lamb's finer humor combined with greater skill in versifying. The humor 


creased age of her youthful characters. Ellie is now twelve and at of ‘* Two Boys,” forinstance, is worthy of him, but it is clumsy of exe- 


boarding-school, while Dick is within a year of entering Harvard--say cution, How neat, on the other hand, is ** Choosing a Profession,” in 
sixteen. It is one thing to reproduce the ways and thoughts and talk of © which the little Creole preparing for Westminster under a wise mis- 
the nursery, and another to catch the likeness of the less interesting tress— 

e Bae ¢ ey 


teens. We can recall plenty of failures in this more arduous task, and 
we give our author the benefit of a doubt when we say that we think shi mes to her one day, 
has not failed, even if her success is not remarkable. Her highest praise << Son aharkline in bieeves > and eatd:. 41 


consists, we apprehend, in the fidelity of her descriptions and suggestions EFaRe DO vi 








of Boston and suburban life a quarter of a century ago. It was a troop of chimney-swee 
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Charles and Marv Lamb. To which are added Princes 
ems, by Charles Lamb. Edited, prefaced, nnd annotated 


pouu 
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‘\ , the line first quoted, was quite beyond Mary Lamb, to 
ralizing and t m gloomy to} alike cam 
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fl fuls of April-f \ 

f I Men and Women and th lon t 

| Dr in Fi Rea 4 Phe ext mera 
| I) ito this reprir will tickle 1; Ver 

| dl po are not striking 
A Compendious German and English Dictionary, with notation of 


pondences and ef etymologies, by Wm. D. Whitney, assisted by 
\. HI, Edgren. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1877.)—Very little, as it 
eems to us, could be said in dispraise of such a work as this, except that 


we might wish it to have been larger, and to have afforded the linguistic 





student a still more comprehensive manual of the German language. As 
it is, the size is convenient, and a somewhat cursory examination leaves 
the impression that of genuine and current classical words it contains 
re than most of our ordinary school dictionaries, and that, in connec- 
will afford sufficient help for ae- 


quiring an extensive and accurate knowledge of German. Its charact 


tion with a grammar and a text-book, it 


») prominent that they cannot fail to attract theatieation 
The plan is 
is no introduction of useless matter. 


istic features are 
of the most superficial examiner. clear and simple. There 
The authors seem to conceal rather 
than to display the linguistic scholarship of which the work gives 
wbundant evidence. The vocabulary is carefully selected. Many purely 
cientifie words have been omitted, and wisely, we think, for none of 
the general dictionaries, not even so elaborate a work as Lucas’s, contains 
all the seientific terms, and specialists will, therefore, find the use of a 
Technologisches Wirterbuch to be of considerable advantage. But for the 


rending of gens om literature, ante warly for the works of Goethe and 


} 


Schiller, Pr Vhitney’s dictionary will be decidedly valuable and amply 


thi . 
Words like en/-, ver-, zer-, -Lar, -lingen, -stall, -thum, -wart,-.wiirfig, ete., 
which, for the most part, are found only in compounds, have been insert- 
ed and explained in their alphabetical order—a feature which cannct but 
be ueceptable to teacher 


of the English equivalents is good. 


sand the more advanced students. The selection 
The words are so arranged that they 
tell their own history and show the gradual development from one signi- 
fication to another; as, Ger. Plan= Eng. ** PLANE; PLAIN, grass-plot: PLAN, 
project, design, scheme, plot.” Ger. Zettel Ene. “bit of 
bill, note, card, ticket, label, placard, play- 


paper (serving 
s a notice or token), billet 
bill.” This dictionary does nct always give quite as many definitions 
under a word as, e.g, Kébler’s dictionary. Sometimes a paraphrase is 
used where a single word in addition might have been desirable, as, Ger. 
Oberlehnsherrschaft= Eng. * right of the lord paramount, sovereign juris- 
dietion.” Here the word ‘‘ suzerainty ” might have facilitated transla- 

n. So, also, under Lrbgut =*' hereditary property, patrimonial estate, 
might have taken the place of the 
cond definition. But such instances are by no means frequent. In 


heirloom,” the word ‘* patrimony ” 
general, both a definition and several equivalent single words will be 
found. 

The etymologies are masterpieces of brevity, and at the same time of 
scholarly accuracy. There seems to be no tpse dixit; for wherever the 
derivation is unknown, or obscure and not generally accepted, it is either 
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ignated or carefully marked as ‘probable. ”* This not only 
gives a favor able a of Prof. W hitne v s conse ie ntious cautiouse 


» from dogmatizing, but will also tend 1 





aa l ouse curi- 
nd stimulate investigation in the learner himself, Theet ymological 
value of the work is, moreover, gre atly increased by the ingenious way in 


Which it is printed. Prof. Whitney’s mode " marking words of kindred 


derivation or formation, so as to make them conspicuous and noticeable at 
first sight, is, in our judgment, a happy one, which lexicographers would 
do well toconsider, Yet the word-formation designated by small capitals 


is not unfrequently carried a little beyond the strictest analogy. The 
brief etymological notices at the end of certain words are, as stated in 
the preface, intended to supplement each other in the two parts of which 
the work consists. Thus, in the Ger.-Eing. part we find, e.g. under Zettel, 
“from Lat. sehedula (Eng. scHEDULE)” ; and then, in the Eng.-Ger. part, 
under Scnepute, ** from Lat. schedula (diminutive of scheda, ‘strip of 
paper ’).” Under Hauf we have * Anglo-Saxon cedp, akin with cnrar”; 
and then again under cngEap, *‘ abbreviation of good cheap (Germ. Kauf), 
many other words. This is all that 
most students will require, and one more inquisitive will find that he ean, 
with comparative ease and advantage, take up some more elaborate work 
on German or English derivation when he has mastered the contents of 
] 


this vol ume, 


‘good bargain’” ; and so on under 


In giving our praise to Prof. Whitney we should not forget his assist- 
ant, Dr. Edgren, who, as is well known, has had the lion's share of the 
detail work, and to whose ability and fidelity in carrying out the plan of 
Prof. Whitney the book owes, no doubt, in a large degree its merits. 
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